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DANTE’S CONCEPTION HISTORY. 


the great poets the world Dante far the most 
interested the actual historical past mankind. The very 
conception history unknown Homer: the past hidden 
apparently from his eye and certainly from ours the golden 
mists his imagination. there either the Homeric poems 
one single mention allusion certainly historic fact 
person? Certainly can mention none. This is, course, 
hostile criticism the sovereign poet, Dante calls Homer 
his limitations belong his age and his glory suffers diminution. 

Virgil deeply penetrated sense history. 
past, her greatness and her future—is the real subject his 
poem. The historical judgments the vision the sixth book 
are full the siege the second book has actuality 
which entirely absent from Homer’s battles: the topography 
the later books real historical value. But even 
Virgil history usually presented symbol. The poet seems 
almost fear that his poetry would evaporate confronted 
with concrete facts. The Punic Wars are implicit the story 

English have Shakespeare’s historical plays, whose great 
merits not necessary here analyse; but will venture 
say that their value not primarily historical. saying 
not allude the mistakes fact omissions important 
points the Roman the English plays. more important 
that the spirit the past not seized. The men Rome and 
England are Elizabethan Englishmen. Nor does 
Shakespeare show any feeling for the relation between the present 
and the past which the most important part the historic 
sense. know that Milton had thought much history: 


there are fine historic touches especially the Paradise Regained 
No, v1. 
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and cannot wrong seeing Samson allegory the 
fate Puritanism. But the Paradise Lost too much 
occupied with overwhelming theological conceptions spare 
room thought for the life and fate historic man. 

The Middle Ages are sometimes said (but think wrongly) 
have had interest history. Yet Dante the beginning 
the fourteenth century gives poem which treats man’s 
fall with epic completeness, which embraces cosmogony and 
astronomy, ethics and theology; but the actual record man, 
Dante knew it, the groundwork all his poems. gives 
not merely picture the world his own day; but 
vision history which interesting exhibiting the conceptions 
the fourteenth century, and also the most complete, the 
noblest and think the truest vision history that the world 
has yet had verse prose. wish this paper point out 
some the characteristic features that vision. 

the history his own time one way disappointing. 
That loved Florence and Italy with passionate love indeed 
plain. The violence his abuse only springs from the dis- 
appointment one whose lofty ideals would hardly allow him 
contented with anything the actual world. Yet 
could wish that had allowed find his poem some reflec- 
tion the greatness age that really the heroic age 
Italy. sees that heroic age century and half behind 
him and puts the mouth his ancestor, the crusader Caccia- 
guida, denunication the dress Florentine women and the 
morals the Florentine community the fourteenth century, 
which was perhaps true, but was certainly not the whole truth. 
The government Florence, tells us, changeful, turbulent, 
well known that was one time connected with the executive 
government and member the guild Apothecaries. his 
exile from Florence accounts for the bitterness with which 
speaks its people and its rulers, there personal explanation 
the exclusively hostile tone with which handles the general 
condition Italy. Confusion and civil war; the triumph 
brute force; the repudiation justice; moral political 
chaos which the Popes contribute their evil quota—this the 
sum what meets his eyes. seemed him, has told 
the Monarchia, condition which the human spirit 
could nothing great. Yet produced the Divina Commedia 
—than which there nothing greater the history thought 
art. 
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But are chiefly concerned with Dante’s view not the 
present but the past. The circumstances Dante’s life and 
time saved him from one danger which has vitiated some surveys 
history poets, philosophers, and even historians. 
Florentine and Italian the fourteenth century could hardly 
interpret all history exhibiting nothing but the greatness and 
the glory his own country and race. Dante, have seen, 
probably took too gloomy view both Florence and Italy. 
was any rate saved from national egotism, and within 
the limits the knowledge possible the year 1300 saw 
history steadily and saw whole. has been acclaimed 
the prophet the Rinascimento, and the devotion modern 
Italy him knows bounds. But has antipathy 
Germans (it true that talks the clumsy 
his abuse the French house Capet derives from 
Philip IV’s attack the Papacy and has nothing nation- 
alism. His special love for Italy believe paradox 
say it) only shown the special violence his abuse. 

Dante saw the past mainly three forces: the science 
the law Rome; and the Catholic Church, its inten- 
tion greatest all, its corruption worst. 

What Dante thinks and says Greece the greatest 
historical importance. Clearly knew Greek thought 
that the word was Greek, that itself proves his 
ignorance. had read Greek poetry, not even transla- 
tion. Homer and the great tragedians, Pindar and Plato are 
only names tohim. Yet though the Revival Classical Learning 
would throw floods new light the nature the greatness 
Greece, its enthusiasm would not beyond Dante’s own con- 
ception. the Purgatory there wonderful phrase concerning 
Athens, and declared the place from which all science 
(sctenza) streams. Homer for Dante (though some com- 
mentators try make different application the famous 
words) the master the lofty song that floats like eagle over 
all the others. But for Dante Greece was summed Aristotle. 
the master those who know the Beatrice 
refers Dante his authority Your she calls him) 
when they are making their way through the heavens Paradise 
towards the Beatific Vision. Directly and indirectly Aristotle 
everywhere the Comedy. 

important dwell this, for there are books much 
read and admired which still represent the world 
wholly ignorant the importance and almost the existence 
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Greek civilisation, until the last years the fourteenth 
century Chrysoloras began teach Greek Florence. Such 
views invert the order events. The revival Greek learning 
came because Italy was already much interested Greek and 
assured that there was Greek literature much that was 
vital importance for her own life. The revival learning was 
thus not the cause but the result the Renaissance, and the 
Renaissance Dante really the greatest figure. 

Dante was hampered his appreciation Greece his 
scanty knowledge Greek literature. Rome could speak 
and think with freedom born much fuller acquaintance. 
The sources his information were few and unsatisfactory. 
The name Tacitus was course unknown. knew little 
Livy: had known more could have called him in- 
(che non erra?). The name Sallust appears, but 
there sign anything but the name. His knowledge 
Roman history drawn for the most part from com- 
pilations. This makes the rightness and penetration his 
judgment the more remarkable. 

While Greece means for Dante primarily science (which 
includes philosophy), Rome meant poetry, law, and empire. 

the fourth canto the Inferno gives list the great 
pagans whom met the not altogether unpleasant borders 
hell. The list has been closely scrutinised discover the extent 
Dante’s knowledge, and certainly many whom his travellers 
meet there knows more than the names. The five great 
Latin poets are for him Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Statius, and Virgil. 
Dr. Wicksteed’s essay, the commemorative volume published 
the Dante sexcentenary committee, deals most interesting 
way with the use made Dante the minor poets 
this group; and that valuable essay may refer readers. 
His relation Virgil one the most beautiful and touching 
things literature. There note personal affection 
nearly everything that says Virgil, and all springs from his 
long study and intimate knowledge the When the 
poetic merits Virgil are depreciated (though that rarely 
happens now) well remember the passionate enthusiasm 
one who was greater poet even than Virgil. But what 
Dante writes Virgil there more than the love one great 
poet for another. usually admitted that there one 
place least the some trace Virgil the Magician, 
whom legends tell many strange stories. 
strange, too, find that Virgil less than Aristotle appealed 
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authority religious matters that might seem 
beyond his province. There stranger passage the Divine 
Comedy than the account which Statius gives his conversion 
Christianity through reading Virgil. was saved from the 
pains Hell reading the lines Virgil, which translates 
give Dr. Wicksteed’s version), Wherefore dost thou not 
regulate the lust mortals, hallowed hunger Gold?” 
Can Dante really have thought that this was the meaning 
Virgil’s lines, Quid non mortalia pectora cogis Auri sacra 
Even translated them, how can have attri- 
buted them this miraculous effect? Clearly treats Virgil 
sacred text which has meanings beyond those which lie 
the surface. The same impression left another passage 
where discussion prayer Virgil’s line, which bids the 
hearer not expect alter the fate the Gods 
has met and answered before the efficacy prayer can 
accepted. 

More even than poetry Rome meant for Dante law. His 
admiration and gratitude for Roman law knows limits. 
his political treatise Monarchia that this most definitely 
set out, but implied many places the poem. The 
praise Rome the sixth canto the Paradiso not put into 
the mouth any warlike emperor, but comes from Justinian, 
because Justinian belonged the. lofty setting 
order the laws Rome and taking from them the superfluous 
and the And this work Dante emphatically says was 
done the will the primal Dante believes the 
Empire, which shall come moment, because the 
divinely appointed institution for administering Roman law. 
tone real anguish that calls upon the weak emperors 
the day mount the saddle once more and draw tight the 
bridle. 

Dante’s feeling for Roman law fact that deserves thought. 
There have been books lately written full admiration for the 
Middle Ages thinking especially but not solely Mr. 
Penty’s Guildsman’s Interpretation History) which tell that 
all was well with the Middle Ages—Church and feudalism, economic 
and social organisation, knights and guilds and priests: all was 
well except Roman law. This was the canker the flower that 
turned all sweet bitterness and took from the beauty and 
humanity the Middle Ages the cruelty and ugliness the 
modern world. Popular judgments history are such important 
things that anxious see this view refuted, quite 
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easily can be. surely significant that Dante, living the 
moment when the culture the Middle Ages culminated, not 
living apart from the life his time some poets have done, 
but sensitive every phase it, sees the enforcement 
Roman law the only road social and political salvation. 
Municipal independence, the organisation industry through 
guilds, the influence and the coercive force the Church—all 
these were before his eyes, and some them their best. 
his opinion they had made Italy servile state, hostelry 
woe, vessel without helmsman the stress the storm, 
mistress longer provinces, but house And 
the remedy was that the successors the should mount 
the saddle again and draw tight the bridle that Justinian had 
constructed. all guildsmen Dante easily the 
greatest, and interesting contrast this judgment with 
that the guildsman the nineteenth century. 

The praise Roman law anticipates Dante’s view the 
Roman Empire. set out length the Monarchia, 
book which the highest political wisdom for many concealed 
under envelope that seems strange and irrational. The same 
view the Empire contained the poem. The Empire was 
divinely Rome and her Empire were established 
the agent the empyreal heaven the holy place 
where the successor Peter should does not question 
the historical reality and his pilgrimage Rome 
holy any incident the history the Jews. Julius Cesar 
was for Dante the actual founder the Roman Empire, but 
does not choose him for idealisation eulogy. Among the voices 
that hears the fourth circle Purgatory, reciting incidents 
which reprove examples energy the sluggish souls that 
are there undergoing purgation, one which declares, Cesar 
order conquer struck Marseilles and then dashed 
Spain.” And the Limbo the Inferno sees among the 
great pagans Cesar with his hawk’s eyes.” But Dante knew too 
little Cesar appreciate his greatness, and besides was almost 
controlled his judgment the Civil War the poem Lucan, 
where Cato and Pompey are the heroes and Cesar the villain. 
therefore remarkable that Dante not more severe his 
judgment Cesar. But has little admiration for Cesar the 
man, his indirect eulogy Julius the founder the Empire 
can hardly surpassed. When reaches the very centre 
Hell finds Lucifer grinding his triple jaws three represent- 
ative sinners. They are drawn from the class those who had 
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been treacherous their benefactors; but they are chosen also 
with reference the two great essential institutions the world. 
The head Judas Iscariot not seen; his torment shown 
the movement his legs. But from one the other mouths 
hangs Brutus, who writhes, but says and from the third 
hangs Cassius. This, implication, almost surpasses the eulogy 
Mommsen and anticipates that Froude. 

The Roman Empire enforcing Roman law was for Dante 
essential feature the European order. The woes the world 
are his judgment due the weakness the Empire. calls 
down the vengeance Heaven upon German for 
abandoning Italy. The strongest expression this feeling 
probably found the twenty-seventh canto the Paradiso, 
where Saint Peter tells Dante that there governor left 
earth, therefore the human family has gone 
(onde svia famiglia). darkly prophesies the swift 
coming the governor that desires. 

Dante’s love and regret for the Empire far beyond the 
actual institution the Charlemagne, and Otto. 
were merely praise the Holy Roman Empire and hope for 
its return could only smile sadly another instance the 
illusions genius. But Dante’s politics seem full 
valuable suggestion, and their essence true. His praise 
the Empire is, pierce the reality beneath the symbol, 
mainly two things. First demand for world order, 
resting laws that are sensible and generally known, and which 
control the lives states well individuals. little 
exaggeration say that plea for League Nations; and 
the Monarchia not bad handbook for those who are called 
upon speak for the League. next declaration that the 
civil and temporal power has sphere its own which 
supreme, and which should not interfered with the 
spiritual power. But this may speak again when have 
examined Dante’s attitude Church history. 

The dispute Dante’s loyalty the Catholic is, 
seems, end. Yet some have the past held that the 
object his poem was assault Catholicism, and have found 
him forerunner the Protestant Reformation. knowledge 
the poem can hardly leave any doubt the mind 
that Dante was perfectly loyal the Church and its Roman 
head; that accepted the Catholic doctrine without hesitation 
and found framework within which all human knowledge 
could arranged without difficulty. plain the same time 
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that found the actual life the Church, from the Pope 
the parish priests, the gravest corruptions, and that these seemed 
him the chief cause the evils that oppressed the world. Here, 
the case his attacks Florence and Italy, the violence 
his attack the measure his devotion. the thought 
what the Church ought and could that makes him 
unmeasured his assault its actual condition. Nor was 
any doubt the cause the corruption the 
was due, believed, the possession and the love power and 
wealth. will briefly illustrate these three points. 

Dante’s orthodoxy, enough say that Catholic 
criticism has found nothing object his statement doctrine. 
Visitors the interesting Dante exhibition recently held 
University College will not forget how considerable passages 
most beautiful manuscript had been blocked out religious 
censor. But the passage objected was attack the 
character the Pope, not Catholic doctrine. Then there 
the terrible twenty-eighth canto the Inferno, where Dante sees 
the punishment those who have sown discord and produced 
schism. The mere heretics are punished higher circle 
Hell. the twenty-fourth canto the Paradiso Dante 
examined Saint Peter himself. With what exultation does 
recite the articles the Christian how boldly takes 
his stand the evangelical with what characteristic 
pride tells that Saint Peter thrice embraced him when 
had finished, master embraces servant who tells him what 
rejoices hear: much had what said pleased him.” 

The thoroughness Dante’s orthodoxy only makes the 
violence his attack Popes and clergy the more remarkable. 
Pope Anastasius placed among the that the view 
founded historical mistake does not detract from the signi- 
ficance the incident. the nineteenth canto Dante finds one 
Pope, Nicholas III, among those punished for simony, and 
literary artifice great skill tells that the reigning Pope 
Boniface VIII doomed descend for the same crime the 
same punishment. mixes with his noble eulogy Saint 
Dominic and Saint Francis the bitterest criticism the degenerate 
lives contemporary members their orders. But the highest 
point his denunciation reached the Paradiso (canto 27), 
where Saint Peter himself speaks the condition which his 
See has been reduced his successors. The light that conceals 
the spirit Saint Peter grows red sign his indignation. The 
whole heaven glows like sunset token its shame and anger. 
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Beatrice herself changes her appearance, and Dante likens the 
change the eclipse which occurred the time the crucifixion. 
And such auditory that Saint Peter pronounces the words 
that fall with terrible and triple who usurps 
earth place, place, place which the presence the 
Son God vacant, has made the place where was buried 
sewer blood and filth whereby who fell from heaven 
(Satan) well goes say that the root the 
offence that the Pope, Boniface has used his position for 
vile traffic and money-making. need not follow this further. 
Note, however, that not only the Pope who fault, though 
Dante pursued the memory Boniface with sort 
vendetta. The clergy whole are declared the part 
the world’s population that has most turned aside from the right 
path. 

Further, Dante’s eyes the offence the Papacy was that 
had interfered with the independence the secular powers 
represented the Empire. Comte held that for the order 
the Western world there was necessary both temporal authority 
and spiritual; that each should independent the other; 
and that the spiritual authority should confine itself its relation 
with the temporal power advice and persuasion. Dante’s 
conception the relation between Church and Empire not very 
different. The sixteenth canto the Purgatory gives the clearest 
utterance this doctrine. Rome that made the good world 
was wont have two suns, which made plain sight the one 
road and the other: that the world and that God. Now 
one has quenched the other and the sword joined the crosier 
and when the one joined with the other they must perforce 
ill: because, being joined, one feareth not the other. 
thou believest not, look well the ear, for every herb 
known the seed. Say henceforth that the Church Rome, 
confounding two powers herself, falls into the mire and 
fouls herself and her 

Has any one come nearer than Dante understanding the 
Middle Ages, their strength and their weakness? there any 
better explanation than Dante’s the failure the 
Church give the world the unity which had contributed 
much 

conclusion may noted that Dante not troubled—as 
many modern commentators history have been troubled— 
the idea progress. The conception was course not born 
and would not born for more than five centuries after his 
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death. has not, therefore, bring his conceptions the 
past into harmony with supposed inevitable and constant 
tendency human life advance towards every sort excellence 
—the idea that has completely crumbled away the touch 
Professor Bury and Dean Inge. Dante’s theory would rather 
the contrary. Man had lived the Earthly Paradise, though 
only for moment, and then through sin had been driven 
Dante knows other instances, life and art, great promise 
achievement being overwhelmed failure barbarism. And 
yet holds theory decadence either. The possibility 
progress implied his whole theory, though does not 
formulate the idea. Doubtless for him the world history 
much the world nature was governed the love that 
moves the sun and all the stars—in whose will our peace.” 
The Catholic doctrine might have made difficult for him 
recognise excellence the pagan world: had done the 
poem would have lost half its beauty and could not have given 
that wide and almost universal view life which makes 
unique among the poems the world. infinitely touching 
see how Dante pained the impossibility introducing the 
great pagans into Paradise. places, have seen, 
great group them the calm atmosphere the Limbo Hell. 
story allowed him put the Emperor Trajan 
Heaven: with splendid daring and apparently merely the 
strength line Virgil (justissimus unus, Teucris 
servantissimus aequi) places Rhipeus the Trojan there too. 
His conception too Rome and Greece, preparing the way for 
Christianity, allowed him treat the pre-Christian poets not 
merely without hostility but with sympathy and admiration. 
Knowing nothing then the idea progress, has 
difficulty whatever drawing his examples excellence from 
all periods. Ancient and modern have hardly any meaning for 
him. His two chief guides are Virgil the Roman and Beatrice 
Portinari, his contemporary Florence the two chief intellectual 
influences his thought are Aristotle the fourth century B.c. 
and St. Thomas Aquinas the thirteenth The foot the 
mountain Purgatory guarded Cato—Lucan’s Cato rather 
than history’s—the great antagonist Julius Cesar; and 
trust that Dr. Wicksteed and the other commentators are right 
thinking that Matilda, the gracious custodian the Earthly 
Paradise, none other than Matilda Tuscany, the ally 
Pope Gregory and the enemy the Emperor Henry IV. 
She had died 1115, just hundred and fifty years before 
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Dante was born. How impossible would have been for Milton 
have placed English woman Henry reign among 
the Saints Heaven; how difficult for modern poet exalt 
any such position contemporary George seems 
specially notable quality Dante, that while appre- 
ciates all the greatness and glory the remote past, there 
nothing for him common unclean later times his own 
age. Nor are Dante’s examples taken exclusively from the 
ranks those high place office. His pride, nothing else, 
would have saved him from this. grateful him for his 
mention the humble Piero Pettinagno Purgatory XIII, and 
the commentators for telling that Piero sold combs the 
bridge Pisa, and that found that any his combs was 
eracked defective, refused sell and cast into the 
Amo. 
Grant. 
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1564 the Mayor, Sheriff and Corporation Norwich held 
many consultations consider what could done relieve 
poverty and unemployment that After many devices 
had been discussed which they thought might possible 
remedy the decay worsted making which they believed 
the root cause the distress, they were informed that 
strangers the Lowe Countries had come London 
and Sandwiche fleeing from the persecutions the Duc D’Alva 
the Netherlands.” consultation was held with the Duke 
Norfolk, who consented bear the expense the enter- 
prise; and the Mayor and Corporation decided petition the 
Queen grant letters patent empowering them receive thirty 
Dutchmen the Lowe Flanders, who had 
lately come Sandwich. These strangers were two races, 
the Flemings, who spoke Dutch, and the Walloons, their 
neighbours and companions misfortune, who spoke French. 
The story this settlement and early experiences told The 
Dutch and Walloon Strangers’ Book, one the greatest 
treasures the city Norwich possesses. 

This history civic life, trade differences, poor law adminis- 
tration, and religious controversy told very graphically with 
many amusing anecdote. The book contains great deal 
valuable information economic conditions late Tudor 
and early Stuart times. continuous narrative, but the 
first part it, which deals with the earlier part Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, certainly retrospective; such phrases 
this and the next time constantly occur. The latter 
part the book several different handwritings, and finally 
becomes mere entry book letters and orders dealing with the 
Flemings and Walloons. The book probably official record 
which was not begun till the strangers had been settled the 
city for some years. undoubtedly authentic. The orders 
made for the better regulation the worsted trade 1571, 
entered the Strangers’ Book Norwich, correspond with 


The Dutch and Walloon Strangers’ Book, 16. 
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the copy preserved the British Museum. Copies these 
regulations, stated the Strangers’ Book,” were made 
for the Lords the Council owing dispute between the 
strangers and the citizens and appeal made the former 
the Privy Council. general form, folio headings, marginal 
notes, and handwriting, the Strangers’ not unlike 
the Northampton Liber Custumarum slightly earlier date, 
which treats the burgesses’ affairs, including their dealings 
with aliens, and has been printed The Records Northampton. 
The Norwich book falling pieces; careful transcript has 
been made Miss Cross, formerly assistant archivist, but 
hoped that funds will soon forthcoming publish 
what probably one the most important sources the history 
alien immigrants England during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

The letters patent granted Queen Elizabeth the 
Mayor and Corporation empowered them receive John 
Powell, William Stene, Henry Clerke, Peter Van Brughen, 
Bartholomew Jensen and twenty-five others, amounting 
whole the numbre thirty Dutchmen the Low Countries 
Flanders alyns borne (not denezens) being all householders 
master workmen with their households and servants not 
exceeding ten each family, inhabitants the city, license 
being given the saide thirty masters and safely inhabit 
within the sayd city Norwich and there exercise the faculties 
making bags arras sayes tapestry mochadoes stamets carsay 
and such other outlandish commodities hath not been used 
made within this our realm 

Early June 1566 twenty-four masters the Dutch people 
and six masters the Walloons received licences, men 
knowledge and sonderye According the 
terms agreement made between the citizens and the strangers, 
the strangers were have two aldermen, one being justice 
the peace, hear their causes and appease Every 
year the officials chosen regulate the their com- 
modities were sworn their offices. The aliens agreed 
pay “churches after the rate one penny the 
shilling. Quarterly customs were paid the aldermen 
general rate twopence for each whole cloth. not 
certain how these rules were kept. Blomefield, his History 
Norfolk, says that the new-comers behaved themselves very 


The Dutch and Walloon Strangers’ Book, 16, quoted Moens his 
Walloons and their Church Norwich, 19. 
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orderly, became civil people and were great service the 
city, the commoners and some the chief citizens 
made many clamours against letter written one 
the immigrants his wife Ypres goes confirm the 
former statement. writes, You would never believe how 
friendly the people are together, and the English are the same 
and quite loving our nation.” letter dated December 
15, another immigrant Norwich says, Nieuport 
they let and six children sleep without beds, but 
Norwich have good time and make money from all.” 

Thomas Whalle, however, Mayor Norwich 1567, does not 
seem have regarded the Flemings civil people. are 
told that wished avoide” the strangers and restrict 
their trading privileges. had long held the opinion that the 
strangers had done more hurte than ever they wolde goode, and 
that they did but sucke the lyvinge away from the English.” 
steadfastly opposed the request the aliens carry their woollen 
goods London. Their part was produce materials good 
quality low price and sell wholesale the citizens Norwich, 
who middlemen made profit selling retail their own 
neighbourhood wholesale London shopkeepers. Master 
Clement Paston when London was told the Lords the 
Council that the story the dissensions between the English 
and the aliens had come their ears. Perhaps they wished for 
cheap worsteds. Their plea for the strangers had little weight 
with Master Paston, who was great Master Whalle’s 
The strangers were strictly forbidden carry their goods 
London. They complained that they would not able main- 
tain their own poor. Master Whalle’s mayoralty they were 
further restrained from entering into such trades tailoring. 
the time the succeeding mayor was complained the 
strangers that the most disordered persons walked late the 
streets the citye dronken and greate dysorder.” This ill 
conduct was met fresh rules, one which contained this 
clause, That neyther you nor anye you shall founde 
walkynge the streets after the eight the clock shall ronge 

the whole the aliens seem have behaved themselves 
well and have benefited the city. The Privy Council took this 


Cf. Dutch and Walloon Book, 21. 

Moens, Walloons and their Church Norwich, Appendix VII, 222 
The Dutch and Walloon Strangers’ Book, 17. 
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view and encouraged them. 1569, the number strangers 
Norwich having greatly increased, the Mayor and Aldermen 
wrote the Privy Council that there were 2866 them the 
and asked whether, others came from Sandwich else- 
where, they were receive them. The Council replied the 
Mayor expressing their satisfaction the good relations then 
existing between the artificers and common people Norwich 
and the strangers, giving permission for those already there 
remain but refusing licence receive any more. 

The artificers and common people may have been pleased 
this temperate reply. 1570 they made complaint against 
the strangers the Queen’s Council. The Council, however, was 
firm. The citizens were told that the Queen was pleased with 
the kindness shown them the strangers, and that she wished 
the strangers have the same trading privileges their fellow- 
countrymen enjoyed Sandwich and Colchester. This reply 
great discontent, and the ende these things 
about the ende July, was revealed one Master 
Hellmes certain conspiracye certeyne Gentlemen pretend- 
inge (in makynge insurrection) expulse the straungers oute 
the citye and realme. The cheefetaynes were John Throck- 
morton George Redmeer John Apleyerde and Naller with others 
who commandemente from Honorable Lordes the Coun- 
sell were apprehended imprisoned and after executed whose 
practezes (thoughe they had not that success they looked for) 
pretended have begon Harleson Bongey and Beccles and 
have bene Norwiche such sodeyne the Maiors 
feaste have taken the whoal cubborde plate have mayn- 
teyned their enterpryse. But God shortened some their 
dayes also their purpose, and Gave the straungers (whom they 
hated) favoure and contynuous increase benefyte their 
labors and 

1571 attempt was made restrict the trading privileges 
the aliens, and they appealed the Privy Council. Two 
members the Corporation went London lay their case 
before the Lords the Council, who sent for two the aliens, 
and after hearing both parties and carefully considering the Book 
which the citizens wished impose the strangers, 
sent this new set regulations back the Mayor that the 
strangers might receive from his hands. 

The Book Orders determined the following points. All 
disputes between the Englishmen and strangers were 

The Dutch and Walloon Strangers’ Book, 23, 
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settled the Mayor and two Aldermen (one being justice 
the peace). Appeals concerning religious differences, from Dutch 
and Walloon congregations, were settled the Bishop. 
Every stranger residing the city was present himself each 
year the Mayor and two Aldermen (one being justice the 
peace), bringing certificate from his minister, particulars 
names and trade entered book kept the 
Mayor. stranger might harbour other aliens. All strangers 
were pay certain parish dues and watch-money. There were 
also many and minute regulations the making and selling 
strangers’ goods. 

Perhaps the greatest testimony the importance attached 
the citizens Norwich the settlement the aliens among 
them found the action the city authorities 1576, 
when the security the strangers was threatened William 
Tipper, citizen and grocer London, who had obtained patent 
from the Crown giving him the hostage the merchant strangers.! 
This system hostage meant that all must assigned 
English hosts appointed whoever had the grant. The 
city authorities bought Tipper off. The strangers continued 
flourish, and though they turned their enterprise certain 
other trades, notably that printing and binding books, weaving 
continued their main employment. 

1578, when Queen Elizabeth visited Norwich, one the 
chief shows provided for her entertainment was the Artisans’ 
Soon after the Queen entered the city she saw 
stage forty feet long eight broad. the behind 
these sentences were written: causes this Common 
Wealth are God truly preached, justice truly executed, the 
People obedient, Idleness expelled, Labour cherished and universal 
concord Paintings looms representing the weaving 
worsteds, dornix, mochadoes, lace, caffa and fringe 
adorned the lower part the stage. girls spinning and 
eight girls knitting worsted yarn stood either end the stage, 
and pretty boy who represented the city addressed the Queen 
verse. Notwithstanding the fact that she had already listened 
other long orations, the Queen expressed delight this little 
pageant; she examined the children’s work and paid special 
attention the various kinds weaving illustrated the 
pictured looms. 

Nor was the Queen the only powerful patron who protected 
the strangers. The object the immigrants was find religious 

The Dutch and Walloon Strangers’ Book, 102, 
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toleration. Norwich they Archbishop Parker, him- 
self native Norwich, used all his influence their behalf. 
The Bishop Norwich 1565, Dr. Parkhurst, was also favourably 
inclined towards the Flemings, having been refugee Zurich 
during Queen Mary’s time. 1566 lent his chapel, which 
was within the palace grounds, the Walloons, who put 
repair, though they had lease. 1634 Bishop Corbett 
retained the chapel for his own use, complaining dilapidations. 
The strangers rented the church St. Mary the Less, which had 
been used hall for marking their goods. The Dutch 
Flemish speaking strangers, who were first ten times numerous 
the French Walloons, gained the use the choir the 
Church the Black Friars, and seems have been opened 
for service them December 24, 1565. service Dutch 
still held there once year. 

From all accounts the strangers were sturdy, self-reliant 
people, very persevering and dogged, perhaps little obstinate 
they sought toleration themselves but, like many who have strong 
religious convictions, they had little sympathy with those who 
differed from them. 1569 they quarrelled among themselves, 
and the Bishop had hard work make peace between them. 
The general results the settlement were undoubtedly good; 
they “helped for the better peopling the city, brought 
their mystery with them, contributed their own band the city 
militia, cared for their own poor and taught their own children.” 

State Paper the reign Elizabeth, dated 1575 and 
entitled Benefitt Receyved the Strangers Norwiche 
for the Space Tenne Yeres,” after enumerating the benefits 
the strangers conferred upon city, such (1) the employment 
they gave the citizens, who both sold goods made the 
strangers and, copying their methods, made similar articles 
(2) the strangers’ institution lynen industry 
and (3) their introduction the growing root crops—notable 
innovations the sixteenth century—sums the whole 
matter thus: And conclude they for the moste parte feare 
God and diligently and laboriously attende upon their severall 
they lyve peaceably amonge themselves and towarde 
all men, and thinke our cittie happie enjoye 

Kate 


State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, Vol. XX, No. where the MS. 
wrongly bound with the papers 1561 Cal. 1547-80, 190). 
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LONDON AND ITS RECORDS 
(Continued) 


PROBABLY city the world can boast archives 
complete those the Corporation extending 
from the charter the Conqueror the record the cases 
decided the alderman sitting court to-day, and kept line 
City chamberlains and town clerks unbroken since the thir- 
teenth century. Among them are unrivalled series ancient 
charters, granting confirming liberties still enjoyed; records 
the City courts, beginning with deeds enrolled the Husting 
1252; administrative memoranda from 1275, including the 
minutes the Courts Aldermen and Common Council, con- 
tinuous from the fifteenth century onwards; masses accounts 
and other financial records, from twelfth-century deeds relating 
the property London Bridge down the printed report 
the chamberlain for the year 1920; correspondence between 
the Mayor and commonalty and English sovereigns and their 
councils, famous statesmen and churchmen, since the reign 
Henry III. These records were used some extent Stow 
and Strype; the old Record Comniission discovered their value 
supplementing the national archives, filling gaps the 
earliest manuscripts the Statutes the Realm and the oldest 
Parliamentary Writs the Camden Society printed the Liber 
Antiquis Legibus and the Liber Albus and Liber Custumarum 
found place the Rolls Series.” Then, half-a-century ago, 
the Corporation itself began publish calendars documents, 
prepared its own officials: Overall’s Inder the Remembrancia, 
1579-1664; Dr. Sharpe’s two volumes Wills (1258-1688), eleven 


The best account these present available the handbook prepared 
for the Anglo-American Conference Professors History, 1921, the Records 
Clerk, Mr. Thomas, M.A. 

Translations both these, made from the original manuscripts, were 
published Riley, who also produced volume translated extracts 
from the the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
entitled Memorials London, and edited the Liber Albus, the Rolls series. 
Other important works compiled from the Corporation Records are Birch’s 
the City (translated) and Beaven’s Aldermen London. 
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the so-called Letter-books (1275-1497), Coroner’s Rolls 
(1300-1373), and (1350-1370); and his London and the 
Kingdom, mainly based the minutes the Courts Aldermen 
and Common Council. Some this material has been used, but 
much remains unexhausted mine for the historian, not only 
London but England. 

Next antiquity come the records the See—itself the 
oldest institution London, far older even than the Corpora- 
tion. These are continuous from 1306.1 With them may 
reckoned the similar records the See Canterbury (from 
1279), which had many peculiars”’ subject London, 
and Winchester and Rochester south the Thames; and 
also the records the ecclesiastical courts, now for the most 
part Somerset House.? All these contain much material 
not only for the ecclesiastical but for the social and economic 
history London. 

Then there are the records (Vestry Minutes, Accounts, Books 
Memoranda, Registers) over hundred ancient London 
From the sixteenth century onwards these become more 
and more concerned with general administration, until the civil 
functions the vestries were taken over the Borough Councils 
1900. They are therefore (except the Registers) often 
found civil custody. Many have been collected the Guild- 
hall some, St. Pancras, are preserved the offices 
the Borough Council, or, Poplar‘ and Islington, the 
local Public Library. Other collections documents passed 
the Borough Councils with the work the administrative bodies 
concerned, e.g. the Paving Commissions.5 

Another source for the history modern London the 
records the Quarter Sessions the Justices for London, 


See the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s Report Various Collections, 
The Canterbury and York Society has printed the London Episcopal 
Registers from 1306 1375, and has others preparation. has also printed 
some the Canterbury, Winchester, and Rochester Registers. 

See the second Report the late Royal Commission the Public Records, 
especially pp. 92-6. 

1908 gave dated list some these, indicating where the originals 
were then found, the Victoria History London, 404. 

Including those three parishes, Poplar, Bow and Bromley Bow. 

The following list, kindly given Mr. Corrick, Secretary 
the Mayor St. Pancras, may taken typical :—Vestry Minutes from 
1900; Rate-books from 1779; Miscellaneous Books (Minutes, ete.) Paving 
Commissions, down 1855,—the earliest, those the Somers Estate, beginning 
1789; volume containing Acts Parliament relating extinct Paving ‘Trusts 
Minutes the Directors the Poor, Minutes the Borough Coun- 
cil, 1900 date; and six volumes, indexed, containing historical memoranda 
Celebrities, Buildings, etc., and miscellaneous Views. 
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Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent. Those Middlesex were the subject 
law-suit 1899, between the Duke Westminster, Custos 
Rotulorum the new County London, and the Duke Bedford, 
Custos Rotulorum Middlesex. The Court Queen’s Bench 
decided favour the latter, and the records (over 10,000 
volumes, nearly 5,000 files and bundles) were consequently 
transferred from the old Clerkenwell Sessions house the Middle- 
sex Guildhall Westminster, although far the greater part 
their contents relate 

The records the various Sewer Commissions are now 
the custody their successor, the London County Council, 
which has had printed some the earliest Minutes, beginning 
1569. There are also Rate-books (from 1695), Plans, 
over 4,000 volumes and documents all. The Council also has 
the records the Metropolitan Board Works and the School 
Board; and its own records (Minutes, Accounts, Statistics, 
Reports) already fill hundreds printed volumes. 

much for strictly local archives. But local history can 
adequately written from these alone, least all that 
London, closely intertwined with the history England 
much the material for must sought for the national 
archives, the Public Record Office and the British Museum. 
The development civic organisation, trade, and finance during 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries can traced 
through entries the various Rolls kept the king’s clerks 
the Exchequer and the Chancery the documents relating 
London among the Fines,” kept with the records 
the Court Common Pleas, are full topographical and personal 
many entries the Chancery Rolls, many letters and 
documents the State Papers, illustrate the part played 
the City and individual citizens English history during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth the 

See the Introduction Middlesex County Records Calendar the Sessions 
Books, 1689-1709, Hardy, 1905. Some had already been edited 
Jeaffreson four volumes published the Middlesex County Records 
Soc. The Calendar has since been continued the County Council, and 
can consulted typescript the British Museum the Middlesex 
Guildhall. 

See, for example, the references given Round Geoffrey Man- 
deville and The Commune London, and the various contributors 
Finance and Trade under Edward edited Unwin. 

See the Calendar Feet Fines for London and Middlesex, edited 
Hardy and Page; cf. infra, pp. 267-8. 

See the indexes the Calendars Patent and Close Rolls, Letters and 


Papers, Henry VIII, and State Papers, Domestic and Colonial, issued under 
the direction the Master the Rolls. 
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lists compiled for the purpose levying the give 
the names London householders, house house and street 
street, under Charles II. The British Museum collections 
include many strayed fragments records: e.g. book 
memoranda compiled the Town Clerk’s office the fourteenth 
some papers which were once the Episcopal 
and many deeds relating property 

The possession archives not, moreover, confined the 
nation public bodies private corporations, and even families, 
have London records too. The Dean and Chapter St. Paul’s, 
once great landowners within and around the City, have masses 
documents from the twelfth century the copious 
muniments the Dean and Chapter Westminster include 
not only those the pre-Reformation Abbey but those St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand many the Livery Companies have records 
from the sixteenth, some from the fifteenth certain 
long-established societies and firms have accounts, letter-books, 
throwing much light the development industry, trade, 
and the owners great London estates, such the 
Duke Westminster, have much material their archives for 
the history particular districts. Some such collections are 
public custody: the records the East India Company are 
the India Office, the County Council has the records the 
Manor Tooting Bec, the Corporation those the Manor 
Southwark, and several the Public Libraries have acquired 
number manuscripts illustrating their local 

The bare enumeration these archives, local, national, and 
private, shows why the history London has never yet been 
written from its records: individual historian, unsupported 
the labours numerous skilled investigators producing trust- 
worthy monographs, calendars, and printed collections docu- 


These are among the Subsidy Rolls the Public Record Office. 

Cotton MS. Vesp. xvi. Harl. MS. 421, fo. 

See Ellis, Index the Charters and the British Museum, which also 
includes many other places now London. The chief sources for the older 
history all these are the national archives: cf. the references Lysons’ 
Environs London (1792-1811) and the Victoria History Surrey. 

See Hist. MSS. Commission, Report ix. 

Ibid., Report 94. 

list some these given Gilds and Companies London 
(1912); for all those which have been printed, see the relevant section the card 
catalogue the Guildhall Library. 

For examples see paper Dr. Lillian Penson the London West India 
Interest the eighteenth century, Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1921. 

the Minet Library, belonging the Boroughs Lambeth and 
Camberwell. 
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ments, could undertake that task; and hitherto there has been 
school train such workers the field London 
And the term records used general, not its technical, 
sense, the mass available material enormously increased. 
There FitzStephen’s famous description London his life 
Becket (c. and the succession London chronicles 
from the thirteenth the sixteenth developing 
the one hand into national histories like that Hall, mostly 
written from London point view, and the other into the 
long series Surveys and Histories London, all based 
Survey (1598). His successors and are 
little value for earlier periods, but each adds something interest 
about the London his own day. Early possession the 
printing-press made easy for Londoners get their views and 
their grievances, religious, political, and social, into print; and 
therefore the materials for London history include innumerable 
pamphlets (beginning the sixteenth century 
important for the news-letters, and their descend- 
ants the modern newspapers, though many the latter, owing 
their national character, are not useful for local history 
are local newspapers elsewhere. The printed Reports drawn 
order the Court Common Council are often valuable. 
The development London since 1800 can best studied 
bulky series Parliamentary especially the Reports 
successive Royal Commissions and their Appendices; and such 
Papers are also first-rate authorities for the history trade 
and industry and, with similar documents published the 
County Council,’ various social problems, Education and 
Housing. Social life its wider aspects mirrored diaries, 
memoirs, biographies, novels, poems, and plays. There are 


The Victoria County History provided the nearest approach such 
school; but its work has been temporarily suspended, and far has only 
produced elaborately documented summaries the facts which might 
based description Roman London and ecclesiastical history the City, 
Westminster, and Southwark. 

The original printed Materials for the History Thomas Becket (Rolls 
Ser.), iii. 2-13. translation appended every edition Stow’s Survey. 

For these see Kingsford, Chronicles London (1907) and English 
Historical Literature (1913); and Flenley, Six Town Chronicles (1912). 

Munday (1618), Dyson (1633), Strype (1720), (1734), Mait- 
land’s History (1739), Allen’s History (1827), ete. 

For examples see the British Museum Catalogue the Thomasson T'racts. 

See the entries under London Parliamentary Papers (P. King, 
1906) and tho later official Index. 

the current List Publications the London County Council, issued 
King. 
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abundant prints and drawings and from the sixteenth 
century onwards, illustrating London life different periods, and 
the growth modern London. Finally, there much archeo- 
logical material: many ancient buildings still standing, many 
antiquities the British Museum, the Guildhall, Sir John Soane’s 
Museum, some the new London Museum Lancaster House. 

Such and great the potential field for the labours 
Reader the History and Records London. Every university 
teacher has two functions. The first the advancement know- 
ledge original investigation, carried out both himself and 
under his direction. For this must choose, and must work 
within, narrowly circumscribed part his subject—in history, 
particular period aspect. Our survey the development 
London and its records has shown that, for the moment, the 
fulfilment this function the more urgent: impossible 
for teacher teach what does not know; and the history 
modern London yet unwritten, while much that 
the older Londons insecure, not being based upon the sure 
evidence records. The special field for research will neces- 
sarily defined from time time, not priori considerations 
what apparently most needed, but the previous experience 
and special knowledge each successive Reader. For the first 
Reader there choice. original training the Victoria 
County History was the sources London history from the 
fourteenth the early seventeenth century and for the last seven 
years circumstances have concentrated work the history 
England during the same period. Fortunately happens 
the period when the history London most significance 
the history England: when the merchant adventurers 
the City laid the foundations her maritime greatness; when 
the alliance London and the Tudors overcame the 
and achieved the when began the strife 
between London and the Stuarts whose outcome was the English 
constitution, mother constitutions other lands. 

The second function the extension knowledge, and the 
power derived from knowledge, helping others study what 
already history this involves, not the learning 
many facts, but the attainment point view, power 
see the present the light the past, elucidate modern 


See the catalogues the Crace collection the British Museum, and 
the collections Sir John Soane’s Museum, the Guildhall, and the Bishopsgate 
Institute. Many the maps have been reprinted the London Topographical 
Society. 
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problems their historical origins, and, sometimes, test 
modern experiment historic local history such 
study may rightly, also, awaken and quicken the spirit local 
patriotism. may dangerous read history from national- 
standpoint but there risk war now between London 
and York, and likelihood that any Londoner will fail see the 
defects London,—they are too near and cause him too much in- 
convenience. There therefore everything gained the 
special interest aroused the study local history, and even 
the local pride which stimulates the will give and serve. 
city the world, save Rome, has great history 
few have historical monuments numerous ancient; none, 
perhaps, little civic pride. they knew more their own 
history, Londoners might well apply themselves the famous 
words addressed the citizens Athens over two thousand 
years ago: contemplating the power London, her constant 
activity, they might become inspired love for her, and 
continually reminded that her glory and her ‘safety have been 
bought the lives men who knew their duty and had the 


courage 
Davis. 


Thucydides, Book ii. 
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LOCAL WAR 


Local War Records Committee was appointed the 
outcome the Conference Local War Records, which was 
convened September 30, 1920, the British Academy the 
request the British Editorial Board for the Economic and 
Social History and Survey the War Period. 

The first action the Committee was send circular letter 
County Councils and County Borough Councils England 
and Wales, the Metropolitan Borough Councils, the County 
Councils and larger Burgh Councils Scotland, and some 
eighty local historical and societies. This circular 
appealed all Local Authorities and Societies prevent any 
destruction Local War Records for the present, and form, 
where possible, local committees other organisations under- 
take the work collection, examination, and classification 
these records for preservation. similar appeal was made 
the general public through the Press. 

The Central Government Departments were next visited 
discover what local records were being preserved central 
action and would therefore not come within the scope the 
Committee’s activities. 

Memorandum Suggestions for Local Organisations with 
regard the preservation and classification Local War Records 
was then drawn up, containing particulars the Local War 
Records which should exist complete local collection; and 
copies this memorandum were circulated the above- 
mentioned Local Societies and Authorities, with second letter 
urging them take action. The Historical Association under- 
took send the memorandum all its local branches. letter 
was also sent Professors History and asking 
them assist the formation local committees their 
respective districts. These circular letters met with certain 
measure success. Several Councils replied, either that they 
had already made arrangements for the preservation records, 


Report the Secretary the Local War Records Committee the year’s 
work, September 30, 1920, September 30, 1921. 
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that they would so; some added that they were unable 
undertake the work examination and classification, though 
willing allow facilities for inspection. 

From the particulars given below may seen that, 
some cases, provision being made locally for the collection, 
preservation, and classification the Local War Records. This 
being effected either local committees specially formed for 
the purpose tracing the records and supervising their collection 
suitable repositories, through similar action the part 
individual Local Authorities Public Libraries, who are making 
collections all the Local War Records their districts. The 
destruction these records has large extent been stopped 
owing the appeal made the Local War Records Com- 
mittee. will, however, necessary the majority cases 
for the Local War Records Committee take further action 
before the security Local War Records established. 

Generally appears that the bulk the Local War Records 
the Town and District Councils (Urban and Rural), rather than 
the County Councils. The latter usually themselves possess only 
few series records, being mainly those Executive and Appeal 
Committees for the counties. Appeals the County Councils 
cannot, therefore, elicit information about many these records, 
unless the County Council will itself communicate with the 
smaller body, and few County Councils have been found ready 
take such action. Even those which have taken action have 
found difficulty obtaining information about existing records 
the custody the smaller bodies, and have themselves recom- 
mended direct inquiry from the Local War Records Committee. 

Apart from the records the custody Local Authorities, 
has been found that records most the voluntary War 
Committees are the hands the secretaries the same, and 
are therefore very difficult trace. Furthermore, those secre- 
taries have preserved destroyed records according their own 
wishes, since most cases instructions have been issued 
with regard them any central body; and therefore only 
discovering the position with regard each local committee can 
estimate existing records made. These records, where 
existent, contain material the greatest value for the Economic 
and Social History the War Period (e.g. Belgian Refugee, 
and the many War Charities Committees). 

Unfortunately, the experience the Local War Records 
Committee has shown that the majority cases local com- 
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mittees cannot formed investigate the position Local War 
Records, and this discovered, can only done 
systematically the action the above Committee. 

The most promising project appears for the Committee 
circulate schedule questionnaire (see below) for Local 
Authorities complete; inquiring the first place what series 
Local War Records actually exist the custody Local 
Authorities, and secondly, whose possession the outlying 
records the War hoc Committees now are. has been 
found that the Local Authority can usually supply particulars 
about the secretaries these committees. 

The schedule would inquire the kind records actually 
preserved every case, with the dates covered them; 
the repository the records each War Committee other 
body; and whether these are open inspection investigators 
and would request the Local Authorities give any additional 
information possible regarding each particular series records. 

The returns such schedules would form the basis 
bibliography giving definite information about the Local War 
Records preserved throughout the and this would meet 
the needs the future student the Economic History the 
War Period. 

Definite action reported the following areas. 

England and Wales.—In Surrey, under Lord Onslow’s direction, 
great progress has been made. The County Council has passed 
resolution instruct its officials assist the Ancient Monuments 
Committee, which circularising all Local Authorities, asking 
them supply the names the secretaries War Committees 
likely possess records. The Surrey Records Society has passed 
resolution asking the Lord Lieutenant the County, Custos 
Rotulorum, inform what steps are being taken preserve 
the records the various Committees engaged preparing 
against possible invasion during the War. Mr. Beetham 
Wilson, past chairman the Dorking Urban District Council, 
has made collection the Dorking War Records, and supply- 
ing list these, mentions the Defence the Realm Committee 
important for the south England. 

The Worcestershire County Council has resolved that the 
County War Records should collected and preserved, and has 
authorised the chairman take the necessary steps for the 
collection and examination such records. 

Shropshire the County Council has appointed County 
War Records Committee catalogue the records, and Major 
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Hunt, honorary secretary this Committee, communi- 
cating with the Local Authorities and tabulating the results 
show what documents exist. 

Leicestershire the Leicester Literary 
Society has formed War Records Society, and has issued 
appeal throughout the county for the preservation the War 
Records. 

The Flintshire County Council has circularised all Local 
Authorities its area, sending them the Memorandum 
Suggestions, but has far received replies from them. 

Essex the Territorial Force Association has offered 
co-operate with the County Council collecting Local War 
Records, but the latter does not contemplate taking any action. 

For the Towns.—-The Barnsley Town Council has directed that 
Local War Records shall collected and placed the public 
library for preservation and classification. 

The Blackburn Town Council has published appeal for 
records the local press. 

Burnley the Library Committee has been appointed the 
local committee for examining and classifying the records. 

Exeter the Town Clerk collecting outlying records for the 
purpose history Exeter the War, and will preserve these 
the City Muniment Room. All the Local War Committees 
have agreed hand over their records. Miss Easterling, 
lecturer history the University College, hopes induce the 
local branch the Historical Association take the matter, 
possibly for the whole Devonshire. 

Manchester, result the meeting held the Town 
Hall under the auspices the Manchester and Salford League 
Social Service, Local Committee has been formed, with the 
Chairman the Free Libraries Chairman and the Chief 
Librarian Secretary. The Lord Mayor has undertaken that 
recommendations the Committee shall receive the serious 
consideration the City Council, and the Chairman has promised 
support any scheme possible for housing the Local War 
Records the Free Libraries. 

Middlesbrough almost all the records the various War 
Committees are preserved the Town Clerk’s custody, 
with the exception the Belgian Refugee Committee records, 
which are sent the Belgian Government authorities for 
preservation. 

The Oldham Town Council has passed resolution that will 
receive any records which local organisations will hand over, 
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and asking for lists those that cannot transferred, that 
their location may noted. 

The Reading section the Reading and District Branch 
the Historical Association desirous assisting the matter. 

Royton the Library Committee has been appointed the 
local committee for examining and classifying the records. 

Leeds the Local War Records are being collected the 
Central Public Library, while similar collections are being made 
Norwich, Hull, Hastings, Newport (Mon.), Great Yarmouth, 
Northampton, and Smethwick. 

Several other Councils ask for information what being 
done elsewhere and the best manner classification, while 
some instances the Local Authorities offer complete 
schedule Local War Records, issued the Committee. 

Committee formed Glasgow Professor 
Scott has already traced most the existing records, and 
Provisional List Local Records Glasgow has been compiled, 
showing those already traced. Efforts are being made dis- 
cover the remainder, and secure that all documents real 
value may preserved the Mitchell Library. Already the 
records the Scottish Women’s Hospitals have been rescued 
from destruction, and most them are now deposited the 
Library. Steps are also being taken induce private persons 
deposit diaries and other documents likely reflect the effect 
the War the life the people, the libraries; and, owing 
the lack knowledge trade conditions during the War, 
induce leading members the different branches industry 
record the chief effects the War that trade, that 
collection such records may preserved the libraries. 

The Glasgow Committee now considering further action 
regards the smaller centres the Clyde Valley. 

Aberdeenshire the Marquis Aberdeen has taken the 
question up, and the honorary secretary the Aberdeen Branch 
the Red Cross giving the matter his attention. 

Dundee Dr. Day has formed small committee investi- 
gate the state the local records. 

Kilmarnock Mr. Cuthbertson communicating with the 
officials the preservation the records. 

Assistance promised Dumfries-shire when the matter 
brought before the County Council. 

Other places, including Edinburgh, Perth and Paisley, report 
that the records will preserved. 

Mr. Jones has supplied list the Local War Records 
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the Fishery Board for Scotland, all which are the Edin- 
burgh Central Office, except those concerning fish distribution, 
which are the custody the Local Fishery Officers. 

Mr. Conacher, the Board Agriculture for Scotland, has 
supplied list the secretaries and executive officers the 
Scottish Agricultural Committees, whose hands are all the 
records these Committees. 


addition the above activities, special inquiries have 
been made London and Middlesex discover what local 
records exist some the central repositories, apart from 
Government Departments; and also obtain estimate the 
average collection records preserved Local Authorities. 

The Imperial War Museum’s Library contains collection, 
known the Women’s Work Section, reports, pamphlets, and 
some documents Local Societies and Committees. These 
include Refugee Committees; Benevolent Organisations for 
Soldiers, Sailors, and their dependents, and Women War Workers; 
British Red Cross Society and Hospitals; Food Economy 
Schemes; Women’s. Land-work Units; Relief Committees; 
Women’s Political and Welfare and Reports Educa- 
tion and Employment Women during the War. 

The complete records the National Food Fund are deposited 
this office. Press cuttings connected with Women’s Activities 
during the War have also been kept. 

The central repositories the Joint War Committee the 
British Red Cross and Order St. John, and the Y.M.C.A. 
contain many Local War Records, but both cases some 
these are still outlying. Both these collections contain most 
valuable material for the Economic History the War Period, 
available from other source; and, the case the British 
Red Cross Society, the records are being arranged Record 
Office where hoped that they may accessible the future 
historian this period. 

copy the Index Charities Registered under the War 
Charities Act, 1918, has been obtained from the Charity Commis- 
sion, giving names and addresses the secretaries those Com- 
mittees. Secretaries who have inquired about the disposal their 
records have been informed that part their duty provide 
for them. Any who hereafter require accommodation for their 
records will referred the Local War Records Committee 
and the offer H.M. Office Works, help the Committee 
specific cases difficulty storing records, might utilised. 
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With regard the War Records the City London, 
Mr. Thomas, M.A., the Records Clerk the Guildhall, 
reports that Record the War Activities the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation has been compiled, containing Annual Reports 
and other documents Societies meeting the Guildhall, 
reports speeches eminent persons notable occasions and 
Presentations the Freedom the City, the Guildhall. 
Sections the Record deal with the conduct the Islington 
Cattle Market and the Billingsgate and Smithfield Markets; 
the Port Sanitary Authority and the Shipping the Port; the 
use the Corporation’s Parks and Open Spaces; the City 
London Tribunal, Food Control Committee, National Relief 
Fund Committees, Police and Special Constabulary, and the 
City Branch the British Red Cross. The Records all these 
Committees and bodies are preserved the Guildhall. For 
the outlying Records, those the still active War Pensions 
and War Savings Committees and the Volunteer Regiments are 
good keeping, but would desirable find some repository 
for the Records the War Charities, which are now being 
closed, the Guildhall unable find room for the housing 
their records. 

The London County Council has considerable collection 
Local War Records, which list has been supplied. These 
official publications and few special series War 
Records, notably those the Emergency Committee (August 
1914-March 1915), but most the cognate documents are 
bound together with the minutes and papers the Council’s 
several Committees. 

The Westminster City Council has not yet decided which 
its records are preserved, but present these form separate 
collection. 

Among the Metropolitan Boroughs which have supplied 
information their War Records, the Paddington Council 
reports that the records Food and Coal Control, the 
Local Tribunal, the War Savings and Distress Committees, and 
the Minutes the Council will preserved; and the Hackney 
Council states that the Minutes Special Committees will 
permanently kept. The Tottenham Council has supplied full 
information the records the Local Tribunal and Prince 
Wales’s Fund, with the intimation that all the records 
Food Control have been returned the Ministry Food, and 
that the Coal Control Records have been destroyed accordance 
with instructions from the Local Mines Department. 
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Middlesex the only Local War Records preserved the 
County Council’s collection are the Minutes and Papers the 
Agricultural Executive Committee, the Local Military Tribunal 
Appeal Committee, the War Distress Committee, and the Appeal 
Committee for Profiteering. The Middlesex War Pensions 
Committee preserving its minutes, original applications, 
correspondence, and other papers. Records connected with 
Special Constables are Scotland Yard. 

The records Food and Coal Control, Belgian Refugee, 
and Local Distress Committees, Local Tribunals and National 
Registration should the custody the clerks the District 
Councils, but, actually, great divergence found. some cases 
few records have been kept, others the records are still 
large extent the personal custody the secretaries the 
various Committees. 

Acton the records the Local Tribunal, Belgian Refugee 
Committees, and National Relief Fund are the Council’s custody, 
and will preserved. Those the War Savings Committee, 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association and 
the War Pensions Committee (1916) are the custody the 
various secretaries. 

Feltham the records Coal Control, Belgian Refugee, 
and Local Distress Committees are the Council’s possession, 
while those the Local Tribunal are the hands the clerk 
that body. 

Finchley many the records are not now the possession 
the Council. 

Hampton Wick the records the Local Military Tribunal 
only are preserved the Council. 

Harrow the records preserved the Council’s custody are 
those Coal Control, National Registration, the Local Tribunal, 
and the War Help Movement. Food Control Records have been 
returned headquarters. 

Hendon the records are all preserved the Council’s custody. 

Heston and Hounslow the records Coal Control, the 
Distress Committee, and the Local Tribunal are the Council’s 
custody. Food Control Records have been returned the 
Ministry. 

Kilburn some records have been kept the Council. 

Southgate records the possession the Council have 
been destroyed. 

South Mimms the records the Local Military Tribunal 
only are the possession the Council. 
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Staines the Council willing assist the Local War 
Records Committee. The records its custody are those 
Food Control, National Registration, Voluntary Service Schemes 
and Voluntary Food Control, the Local Tribunal and the Belgian 
Refugees, War Relief and War Pensions Committees. 

Wembley the records Food Control, the Local Tribunal, 
the Recruiting Committee and the Food Production Committee 
are with the Council; those the Belgian Refugee and Local 
Distress Committees are the custody the secretary those 
Committees. records Coal Control were kept. 


From information existing records given these Local 
Authorities the accompanying schedule has been compiled. 


DRAFT SCHEDULE LOCAL WAR RECORDS. 


Name Council (County, Borough Urban District). 

Repository main series records (generally shire- city- town-hall 
library). 

State whether records are open 


(1) (2) (3) 


Kind Records Period 


Belgian Refugee Minutes. 
Committees. Accounts. 
Registers Refu- 
gees. 
hospitality. 
Correspondence. 
Embarkation Re- 
turns Refugees. 
Other records. 


Coal Control. Minutes. 
Original forms. 
Statistics 

sumption. 

Correspondence. 
Posters. 
Circulars. 
Other records. 


Food Control. Minutes. 
(a) Food Control Original forms. 
Correspondence. 
Posters. 
Circulars. 
Other records. 


This draft has been subsequently amended and enlarged for circulation 
Local Authorities. Copies its final form may obtained application 


the Secretary, Miss Wretts-Smith, Londen School 
Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 


No. 


; q 

| 
| | 
| | 
— 


(1) 


Organisation. 


(6) Food Economy 


Committees. 
IV. Food Produc- 
duction 


(a) Agricultural 
Executive Com- 


(6) Allotment 
Societies (volun- 
tary). 


(a) Local Military 
Tribunals. 


(6) Recruiting 
Committees. 


(6) National Reg- 
istration. 


VI. Pensions, etc. 


War Pensions 
Committees. 


(6) Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Fami- 
lies Association. 


(c) Soldiers’ and 
Society. 


Other records. 


National Service. 


HISTORY 


Kind Records 
preserved. 


Period 
covered. 


Minutes. 

Correspondence. 

Reports. 

Posters. 

Circulars. 

Other records. 

Minutes. 

Correspondence. 

Reports 

Statistics produc- 
tion. 

Circulars. 

Other records. 


Minutes. 
Correspondence. 
Circulars. 


Minutes. 

Original applications 
for exemption. 

Registers applica- 
tions. 

Decisions appli- 
cations. 

Correspondence. 

Other records. 


Minutes. 
Original forms. 
Correspondence. 
Reports. 
Posters. 
Circulars. 

Other records. 


Original forms. 
Correspondence. 
Circulars. 

Other records. 


Minutes. 

Accounts. 

Applications for sup- 
plementary allow- 
ances. 

Case papers (or card 
indexes). 

Correspondence 

Circulars. 

Other records. 


Minutes. 

Accounts. 

Applications for al- 

Correspondence. 

Other records. 


Applications for al- 
lowances, etc, 


For County Councils only. 
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VII. Relief Dis- Minutes. 
tress. Accounts. 


(a) Local Distress 
Committees. 


Prince 
Wales’ National 
Relief Fund. 


VIII. War Savings. 
(a) War Savings 
Committee. 


War Savings 
Associations 
(voluntary). 


(c) Thrift 
Associations. 


IX. General 


Applications for re- 
lief. 

Case papers (or card 
indexes). 


Particulars cases 


relieved. 
Correspondence. 
Reports. 
Other records. 


Minutes. 

Accounts. 

Applications for re- 


Case papers (or card 
indexes). 
Particulars cases 
relieved. 
Correspondence. 
Other records. 
Minutes. 
Accounts. 
Correspondence. 
Reports. 
Posters. 
Circulars. 
Other records. 


Minutes. 
Correspondence. 
Circulars. 

Other records. 


Minutes. 
Accounts. 
Correspondence. 
Circulars. 

Other records. 


the 
Council con- 
nected with 

War Emergency 
Measures. 

State Employ- 
ment. 

Education. 

Police and Special 
Constabulary. 

Public Health. 

Housing. 


Other than Special War Records. 


(1) Please supply details any organisation not here mentioned the 


end 


(2) Indicate for each type document preserved. 
(3) not the possession the Council, state the present custodian’s 


name and address. 


nature the records forwarded. 


forwarded headquarters, please state possible the 


| 
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Please state present custody (where organisations exist) the records 


the following 


War Charities. 

(1) Joint War Committees the British Red Cross Society and Order 
St. John. 

(2) War Hospital Supply Depots and for Soldiers. 

(3) and 

(4) Prisoners War Funds. 

(5) Federation Discharged and Demobilised Soldiers and Sailors, Local 
Branches. 

(6) Hospitals and Training Centres for Disabled Service Men. 

(7) Other War Charities. 

Organisations for Work. 


Organisations for Recreation (especially for munition workers), Juvenile 
Organisations Committees. 


Please state any the following occur your distriet 


Local Histories covering the War Period: 

Publications Records War Activities Local Firms. 
Files local newspapers collections cuttings. 

War Diaries. 


Further 


| 
| 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


the time that this number the hands members, the 
Annual Meeting the Historical Association will have 
concluded, and would superfluous comment its 
speculate upon the results the new system electing members 
Council which the Association adopted principle two years ago and 
detail year. cannot, however, refrain from expressing grati- 
with the provisional promise Lord Bryce has given deliver 
the Annual Address, more particularly was who, the eve 
his departure his fruitful embassy the United States, gave the 
Association its first Annual Address fifteen years ago. 


Whatever the results the elections Council may be, the new 
experiment the outcome desire for greater self-determination 
the part the branches the Association; and may 
hope that the same spirit will lead more active self-expression the 
production local historical work. Nearly year ago 
letter, signed the President and Secretary, was sent round the 
branches calling attention the Local War Records Committee, and 
quoting remark from that Committee’s report the effect that 
“the most hopeful its inquiries from the Historical 
Association.” less gratifying read the somewhat inadequate 
response the latest report the Committee. are printing that 
report this number indication what being done some 
and might done others. 


Local War Records are not everyone’s taste, though 
Association comprising fifty branches and between four 
thousand members, there must some whom the records the 
social history the portentous period, through which the world has 
just passed, appear value and their preservation matter import- 
ance; and the use which such records may put future local 
historians illustrated the article print The Dutch and 
Walloons Norwich.” based one the greatest treasures 
the city Norwich possesses treasure like some those which 
are almost day day being lost destroyed the present moment. 


Mr. Stuart Jones, Camden Professor Ancient History 
Oxford, writes 


The Committee appointed the University Oxford (including two repre- 
sentatives the Society Antiquaries London) administer the fund 
bequeathed the late Professor Haverfield for the promotion the study 
Roman Britain has desired communicate with the Secretaries Archaeo- 
Societies the hope that they may bring before the members their 
Societies the desirability their co-operation furthering the object the 
bequest. Professor Haverfield bequeathed his archaeological library, together 
with considerable collections MS. and other material relating Roman 
Britain, the Ashmolean Museum, where they have been deposited special 
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department the Library under the control the Camden and Wykeham 
Professors Ancient History. 


The Committee above referred would very glad your Society would 
invite its members communicate, either directly through you, notices 
any discoveries relating Roman Britain, which may from time time 
made within the area its operations, Miss Taylor, The Haverfield 
Museum, Oxford. The Committee are especially 
anxious that newly-discovered inscriptions, (b) fresh evidence the course 
Roman roads, should brought their notice, since the republication 
all the Roman Inscriptions Britain and the production archaeological 
map this island Roman times are contemplation; but information 
relating finds every description will gratefully received and duly 
acknowledged. 

the opposite pole archaeology and local history stands the 
universal history, synthesis which attempted Mr. 
Unity History Schools and Unity These schools have 
now been held annually Woodbrooke for five years, and have produced 
aremarkably successful series five volumesemphasising what was called 
the first them Unity Western Civilisation.” now 
suggested that similar schools should held other places than Wood- 
brooke, and should deal with other aspects world-history. For 1922 
plans have been made Mr. Marvin and Dr. Charles Singer for course 
Science and Social sketch broad outline will 
given the history science, especially its relation the con- 
temporary social evolution, and this will followed discourses 
problems raised to-day the growth science. Inquiries and 
suggestions should addressed either Marvin, The Dyke, 
Berkhamsted, Edwin Gilbert, Mutley Plain, Plymouth. 


The following the spring programme the Royal Historical 
Society’s meetings, which members the Historical Association are 
invited attend 


Thursday, January The Political Theory the Indian Mutiny.” 
February 9.—Anniversary Meeting. Address the President, The 
March The Influence the Industrial Revolution 
the Demand for Parliamentary Reform.” 
Miss WHALE. 
Tuesday, April 11.—‘‘ The System Account the Wardrobe the reign 
Thursday, The Office Deputy-Lieutenant and its Historical Signi- 
June Alexander Prize Essay. 


The Meetings the Society are held, wnless other Notice given, the 
Society’s House, Russell Square, W.C., p.m. The Library and 
Offices are open a.m. p.m., Saturdays, a.m. p.m. 


will also interest members the Association learn 
that the Royal Historical Society has decided initiate fresh develop- 
ment its Camden Series. consist Instructions and other 
documents illustrating the diplomatic relations between England and 
the chief European countries from 1689 onwards. The first volume 
the series, edited Mr. Chance, and dealing with relations 
between England and Sweden, already the press. This new move 
has doubtless been stimulated the apparent improbability the 
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Master the Rolls’ Foreign Calendar’’ reaching the eighteenth 
century less than hundred years; and the volumes will probably 
appeal wider public than some the recent issues the old 
Camden Series. 


Lastly, may remind members that the Association’s Junior 
Historical Atlas has been published Messrs. Philip Son, and point 
out that such atlas such price could have been published but 
for the gratuitous services the Committee which prepared it, and 
notably its chairman, Dr. Rachel Reid. 


REVIEWS. 


6s. 


Short World History. Methuen. 5s. 


Bell. 7s. 6d. 


three books, widely they differ, all bear witness the 
desire obtain wide survey history which marked feature 
the thought our time. Mr. Russell’s book different character 
from any other with which acquainted. attempt 
string all European and some Asiatic and African history the 
idea the Roman Empire. Apart from the appendices has only 
249 pages, and these twenty are taken with the reign the 
late Kaiser. And yet begins the dim mists antiquity and 
shows how the Oriental empires were absorbed into Rome. 
necessity very general its handling its great theme, and some 
the sections read like notes for lectures rather than something 
which intended convey meaning the reader. And yet Mr. 
Russell has often great vivacity style and happiness phrase. 
can hardly imagine any one learning European history from his book 
the first place, but one who already knows something the story 
will full interest, suggestion, and challenge. Its main 
thesis does not seem sound. the object the following 
brief sketch show how the whole European history has been 
affected this fatal dream (the dream, that is, reviving the Roman 
Empire); how the tradition the Roman Empire has hung like 
nightmare over Europe even the present The Holy Roman 
Empire its different phases; the ambitions the French kings and 
Napoleon; the Imperial career Prussia are all ascribed this 
influence. And the empire described wholly evil— 
for Italy, for Germany, and the world. Voltaire’s gibe is, course, 
repeated. 

From these views differ entirely. Charlemagne would have 
conquered; Louis XIV would have cherished vaulting ambitions; 
Prussia would have believed the rule force they had been 
wholly ignorant the tradition the Roman Empire. Has there 
not been British Empire, Russian, Spanish? Are these all due 
Rome? There is, too, very real and important sense which the 
empire was both Holy and Roman and Empire. And 
this high premature idealism Mr. Russell gives hint. The 
real tradition the Roman Empire was the idea the World-State 
and Law the expression reason and justice; and becoming 
urgent need that some popular book should trace the influence 
Roman law European civilisation. There much else that invites 
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challenge. The author believes strongly the permanence racial 
characteristics; the Greeks are ever quick-witted, versatile, 
the Italians and mercenary.” short 
book necessarily twice over tells that the Trojan 
War lasted from 1194 1184 might surely have given 
the month date too! But along with much that seems 
more than questionable the book has qualities which will make any 
further products the author’s pen awaited with real interest. 

Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s book bears resemblance Mr. 
except its compression. aims tracing all human history, and 
accomplishes its task 214 pages. The style clear, smooth and 
picturesque. The book consequence very easy read, and 
chapter fails leave distinct impression behind it. would 
easy take exception some opinions expressed find fault 
with the space allotted certain topics. But enough give 
warm welcome book which will godsend teachers and 
will well repay the attention the non-professional reader. 

Chronological summaries are nearly always interesting, and 
Chronos especially because arranged original plan and 
intended used others than students history. Its sub- 
title Chronological Notes History, Art and Literature from 
8000 A.D. 1700 for the use Travellers, 
should have thought, would usually prefer carry with them some 
book restricted the country that they propose visit. But 
certainly most interesting turn its pages home and range over 
the history and art all countries and ages down the beginning 
the eighteenth century, where rather arbitrarily stops. 

GRANT. 


Schools Gaul: Study Pagan and Christian Education the last 
Lecturer Latin the University Cape Town. 1920. Milford. 
6d. 


essay has the merit being based wide reading the 
original sources, and deserves find place beside the works Sir 
Dill, Mr. Glover, and others the shelves those who are interested 
the culture the later Empire. not, course, 
possible for the author confine himself strictly within the geogra- 
phical limits set his title, but the evidence from Gaul especially 
full, since the one hand Ausonius gives picture the University 
Bordeaux which unique its kind, and the other the Christian 
culture the time associated with such famous names the two 
Hilaries, Sidonius, and the like, well with the school Lerins. 
Mr. Haarhoff has not neglected any branch his subject, and 
makes substantial additions our knowledge, presents 
ordered and attractive form. There food for thought his 
interesting discussion propos the place Greek the Roman 
curriculum) the language question bilingual countries, which 
writes from experience gained South Africa. strongly 
favour imparting education first the mother-tongue, and reserving 
the language the culture” until the child has learnt 
think his own. 

One two details may noted. interesting section the 
effect Imperial patronage and control education, which well 
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documented references the Codes and other authorities, Mr. 
Haarhoff seems miss the importance Julian’s edict forbidding 
Christians lecture classical literature (to which refers another 
chapter). 119 there some confusion with regard the spheres 
the four prefecti pretorio the system Diocletian. 
exaggeration say (p. 37) that Autun was the 
plundering the third century, indeed appears from 
later passages. (p. 193) and Nemausum (p. 237) are 
doubt misprints. Dill’s Roman Society the last century 
the Western Empire deserved mention the bibliography. 

Stuart 


Robert Curthose, Duke Normandy. WENDELL 
Harvard Historical Studies, vol. xxv. Milford. 1920. xiv 
271 pp. 12s. 6d. 


eldest son the Conqueror was one the best-known personages 
the eleventh century. His intelligence and practical ability were 
not remarkable, but was active and restless, and alive the 
ments his time. was accessible, affable, indulgent, 
good fighter and ready for adventure, was always the fore, yet 
never foremost; for was incapable finishing what began and, 
having stability, was hampered his disinterestedness and 
generosity less than his fits lethargy. This great Crusader, 
who might have been King England, was always the sleepy duke,” 
until, outwitted his astute enemies, was sent spend his last 
long weary years Cardiff Castle. Like many high-placed unfortu- 
nates, soon became hero legend. Gaston Paris indeed affirmed 
that was the hero Norman poetic cycle, now lost. This view, 
Mr. David tells us, longer held, but Wace, Gaimar, William 
Malmesbury, and other writers the twelfth century make assertions 
enough show that, within few years his death 1128, and even 
during his captivity, was regarded Normans the leader 
the First Crusade. performed incredible feats arms. was his 
candle, they said, which was lit the holy fire the Church the 
Holy Sepulchre, when the leaders met the darkness night learn 
who was King Jerusalem. 

Mr. David’s scholarly book has twofold merit. not possible 
say anything new original about Duke Robert; but Mr. David 
gives more convincing and balanced portrait Robert than can 
find elsewhere. avoids the partial and sometimes extravagant 
judgments those who, like Palgrave and Freeman, have written 
about Robert more incidentally, the man who failed make good. 
And, secondly, Mr. David familiar, one would expect, with all 
the recent work upon the eleventh century. Robert, however uninter- 
ested might many the intellectual questions his day, 
could not avoid entanglement them, and the record the way 
which weak man reacted the problems Church and State 
itself value. Mr. Haskins has shown, his diplomatic study 
Robert’s chancery, how his charters throw light the nature 
irresolute feudal and, similarly, the authentic 
story the fight for Maine, the detailed examination his share 
the Crusade, especially his relations with Laodicea, the analysis 
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King Henry’s Norman policy, bring closer touch with many 
issues general historical interest. see, for example, the political 
importance having bishop one’s side against local count, 
how the political problems the moment could contribute the 
political theory great canonist like Ivo Chartres. Moreover, 
follows Robert across Europe and back, Mr. David—though, 
must confessed, makes effort picturesque—brings before 
little from contemporary life which cannot revealed the 
general historian. employment the fugitive assassin, 
Hugh Bunel, who fled before the Conqueror’s spies the East and 
dwelt among the Saracens (p. 112 note), and the account the duke’s 
pleasant winter South Italy with his Norman friends and relatives, 
help realise how much movement there was feudal Europe, 
and also how united feudal society was. 

have noticed very few slips. note 21, William should 
read the description the fight for Rouen 1090, the 
and gates seem transposed (p. 57). 
One would like rather more light the grant King Henry the 
burgesses Caen the manor Dallington England (p. 167). 
There were least two manors Dallington England, 
sumably there record evidence the grant. The statement 
that the clergy were exempted from the payment Danegeld requires 
But few books escape criticism easily Mr. 
does. pity that the canons form and presentment which must 
observed the scholarly monograph will allow him few readers. 
This tightly-packed narrative, even such dramatic career, quite 
devoid excitement. Perhaps, criticism gradually does its necessary 
work, the political history the early Middle Ages will again come 
life. 


Documents illustrative the Social and Economic History the Danelaw. 
Edited Professor 1920. The British Academy 
(Milford). 6d. 


Final Concords the County Lincoln, 1244-1272. Vol. 
Edited Canon 1920. Lincoln Record Soc. 


seldom that students local history particular area 
are provided one and the same time with two volumes such 
merit and importance Professor Stenton’s Danelaw Charters and 
Canon Foster’s Final Concords the County Lincoln. The first 
these works deals with the Danelaw counties Derby, Lincoln, 
Leicester, Nottingham, and Rutland the twelfth, and the second 
with Lincolnshire the thirteenth century. 

The publication Professor Stenton’s collection twelfth-century 
charters may almost regarded the fufilment specific promise. 
was pressing necessity that the investigation initiated his 
Types Manorial Structure the Northern Danelaw should 
reinforced and supplemented evidence complementary the testi- 
mony Domesday. the present exceedingly solid and learned 
volume are given the form array charters, the large 
majority which are monastic provenance, arranged under the 
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names the houses concerned. introduction 125 pages pro- 
vides illuminating commentary the striking facts produced 
the analysis the documents, while they are followed three 
lent indexes, the work Canon Foster, dealing with Persons 
and Places, Counties and Countries, and Subjects. The technical side 
the editing throughout the very highest order. 

The appeal which this book makes not merely students 
local history. has high importance for the general history 
England. Mr. Stenton, recent number this Journal, Vol. 
No. 19, gave brief survey the results recent work Danish 
England. That work whole, and the accumulation evidence 
such volumes Danelaw Charters, seem point the urgent 
necessity for total revision our conceptions pre-conquest English 
History, though doubt the legend the brilliance the West- 
Saxon kings will die lingering death. perhaps not too much 
say that Professor Stenton has very successfully attempted 
brief for the twelfth-century Danelaw what Kemble did detail 
for Old}English society whole, and the introduction also 
interest attempt sketch outline society the evidence 
charters alone. The two essential points prominently brought for- 
ward are, first, the proof the survival free peasants, based upon 
their alienations land charter and upon their attestations, and, 
secondly, the number and variety personal names Scandinavian 
origin surviving the Danelaw. The more the evidence produced 
Mr. Stenton considered the more appears that north the 
Welland one enters another country altogether, and the persistence 
and the intense conservatism the Danish element are shown 
factors which must affect profoundly the old conceptions later 
Old English history. the introduction Professor Stenton, 
careful study the condition individuals, tries also get behind 
the uniform and rigid classification Domesday, and his work 
valuable addition the material the basis which shall 
from secure position look back Domesday from new 
angle. 

The peculiar features the social order and the rural economy 
the N.E. Midlands which depicts are additional warning 
against facile generalisation upon social and agrarian conditions 
Medieval England. Even the comparatively restricted area under 
consideration Professor Stenton observes becoming caution. The 
Danelaw peculiarities which presents clear light—the large 
free peasant population persisting after the Norman Conquest, the 
remarkable avoidance the word manor,” the holdings composed 
scale which only intelligible the theory that they result 
from original scheme distribution founded the twenty-acre 
bovate, the suggestion the prevalence the two-field system 
least the end the twelfth century, the village the essential 
form rural organisation, the rural hundred carucates,” the 
singular conservatism the Danelaw which still continued reckon 
land inwaram utwaram, these with the pre-Conquest warnoth, all 
provide food for thought. The the Danelaw and the 
survival Old English and Scandinavian personal names fit with 
the preservation peasant liberties, and all the facts lead the 
interesting question: the Danelaw was distinct from the rest 
England the time Henry II, what must have been like 
under Edgar? Among the minor points interest which the reader 
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will note the fact that grant land for one-hundredth 
knight’s service was possible under Henry II, while the fractions 
knight’s service these Danelaw charters are not only among the 
smallest, but also the earliest examples, and also that, 
207, Edric Habrough sold apart from his tenement. 

addition, the volume valuable contribution the study 
place and personal names, and will assistance those who 
work this field, especially present co-operative work has been 
begun upon the collection material from the charters and records, 
printed and unprinted, pertaining the Danelaw. Incidentally, this 
investigation may also have important results enabling dis- 
crimination made between the various nationalities which pro- 
vided the foreign elements the population England after the 
Norman Conquest—elements which are generally fused and obscured 
the term Francigenae.” most important immigration was that 
from Flanders, which sent forth mass colonists into the neigh- 
bouring lands, notably Germany, England, and Wales, this quite 
apart from the active military participation the Flemish the 
Conquest and the provision mercenaries afterwards scale 
which comparable with the activity the Swiss later age. 
Professor Stenton abstains from more than indication this line 
inquiry, but his introduction and the index, with its names 
Flemish witnesses, suggest possibilities. the other hand, prints 
numerous charters which throw light subject not unconnected 
with Flanders and the Flemish, and interest, therefore, students 
general economic history. gives cumulative proof the con- 
siderable importance sheep farming Lincolnshire the twelfth 
century. The early emergence and development this industry 
the Danelaw without doubt intimately connected with the fact 
that before the end the eleventh century the Flemish cloth industry 
had already begun draw upon foreign sources for the supply its 
raw material; and Ernald, the skinner St. Omer, stands out 
person very exceptional interest (cf. Introd., xxxvii) company 
with the Flandrenses who figure the charters. 

Canon Foster, his Final Concords the County Lincoln, 
Vol. makes notable contribution the growing output 
printed collections Feet Fines. second volume published 
that energetic body, the Lincoln Record Society, which has done 
such excellent work since 1910. Vol. was not printed the 
Society, but privately 1896 the Rev. Massingberd, with 
the title Lincolnshire Records, Abstracts Final Concords temp. 
Richard John, and Henry and now out print. The 
abstracts and translations were made for Mr. Massingberd Mr. 
Boyd, and undoubtedly suffered from the fact that the trans- 
lator was unaware that the material was printed. The intro- 
duction Mr. Massingberd also inadequate, and Canon Foster 
has provided Vol. new introduction worthier scale 
serve for both volumes, and has made corrections, additions, and 
index Vol. introduction the study Feet Fines 
his substantial and well-arranged essay the nature and history 
these documents will immediately take rank among the very best, 
while his indexes will serve guide more mature students social 
history, contemporary manners, and topography the 
wealth information diverse kinds contained such records. 
The volume may many ways regarded continuation 
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Mr. Stenton’s Danelaw Chariers. fact, the editors seem have 
worked close co-operation, and Professor Stenton’s assistance 
many points acknowledged Final Concords, Vol. II. 

The great virtue final concord was its finality. put 
end not only the particular suit which had been begun, but also 
all other suits and controversies respecting the same matter. During 
the period when Henry was instituting his famous assizes, with the 
main object giving security possession land, the form the 
final concord became fixed, and thus form conveyance land 
was provided which would give indefeasible title and serve 
bar further litigation. Final concords preserve hosts details 
which are invaluable especially the student social history, and 
advantage that the abstracts this volume are English, 
being therefore accessible even the hurried student. essentials, 
should remarked, are contained these abstracts, except the 
names the judges. This omission does not matter students 
social history; but for students detailed administrative history 
these names are the utmost moment, because the evidence Final 
Concords necessary not only for the compilation list eyres, 
but also for discovering the places visited each eyre and the time 
spent each place. 

Canon Foster suggests new translation concordati sunt: 
they have been brought into (Introd., xxii). 
rightly points out, any other translation obscures the fact that the 
concord the work the court. the steps procedure the 
matter fines the Introduction provides, very many respects, 
new, clearly expressed, and illuminating information. not only 
students medizval social conditions and legal procedure who will 
heavily indebted the Lincoln Record Society for this collection 
material, but also the genealogist and the investigator into the 
descent fees, while the explorer the perilous field 
Lincolnshire topography the work will prove the greatest assistance 


Irish Astronomical Tract, based part Medieval Latin Version 
Work Messahalah. Power. Irish Texts Soc. 
Nutt. 


THE interest awakened during the last two decades the thought 
and life the Middle Ages has not, yet, deeply affected our knowledge 
der Philosophie des have included several scientific texts, 
while the enthusiasm and industry Sudhoff have given insight 
into the principles medicine. Again, France the work 
Pierre Duhem, though cut short his death, has provided valuable 
but still incomplete survey the cosmic theories held before the 
rise modern science. English-speaking countries, despite the 
mass material that has now been printed, the volume 
before is, save for the slowly appearing volumes Bacon 
texts, one the very few important recent contributions our 
knowledge science. The early death the gifted young 
lady who translated and edited this work is, therefore, loss not only 
but studies general. Miss Power’s volume was 
for research degree the National University Ireland. 
know nothing the conditions that prevail that institution, 
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but can maintain for its graduation theses anything like the level 
Miss Power’s work, will, indeed, deserve well the learned 
world. 

Messahalah, Massalahach, Messehallach, variously termed, 
Mascha Allah, give him his proper title, shadowy figure, 
supposed have lived towards the end the eighth century. 
said have been Jew born Bassorah, but find evidence 
his Judaism any the works which his name attached. 
the Middle Ages several compositions were attributed him; these 
the best known, and far the most cautious and scientific, the fine 
description the structure the universe known scientia 
motus orbium. This tractate was based largely Ptolemy, and owed 
its remarkable popularity being shorter, clearer, and simpler than 
its original. the same Messahalah were attributed also number 
astrological works, and among them some the most foolish and 
least three these have been printed his name, but 
find impossible believe that the author the clearly written 
and wholly non-astrological treatise the structure the universe 
can have been responsible for some the fortune-telling rubbish that 
has been fathered him. 

The scientia motus was translated from Arabic into 
Latin Gerard Cremona before 1187 (not Gerard Sabbionetta 
the thirteenth century, supposed Miss Power). There are 
numerous MSS. and several printed editions the Latin version, but 
this is, believe, the first appearance the work English dress. 
Among the printed editions the best that Johannes Stabius, which 
appeared Nuremberg 1504, and are inclined believe that the 
original Irish translator this tract did his work with copy this 
edition before him. 

are unable criticise Miss Power’s translation from the Irish. 
The English text is, however, most parts good rendering the 
Latin. Miss Power has produced very readable and well-illustrated 
document, which will remain one the standard editions im- 
further efforts explore the scientific material Irish MSS., the 
which renders them inaccessible all but very small 
circle. 

There much difficulty dating Irish MSS., and Miss Power 
places her text not earlier than 1325, though she admits that 
may late 1500. should, internal evidence, place 
later still, say about 1550, for contains certain matter, absent from 
the text Messahalah’s work, such the doctrine secular changes 
earth levels (p. 37), the theory the refraction light (p. 29), the 
action lenses (p. 29), and the use the term Pole applied the 
globe the earth (p. 143), the form which implies contact with certain 
later Renaissance sources. 

The generally scientific character Messahalah’s work may 
gathered from one his proofs the sphericity the earth. 
journeyed,” writes, from the centre the world the North 

ea, there would discovered you stars that you never saw the 
centre the world, and some the Southern stars that you saw 
the centre the world would concealed from you. you made 
the same journey the South, there would discovered you stars 
which you did not see the North centre the world, and the 
stars that you saw these places would concealed from you. Thus 
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certain that the convexity the earth, rising behind you 
your journey, that discovers the stars before you and conceals from 
you the stars behind you.” The argument one that was familiar 
antiquity and was adopted many writers, Dante among 
them, perhaps from the writings Messahalah. 

times Messahalah rises some conception the value the 
experimental method. even describes actual experiment, 
very rare thing with writers his date. says, basin 
and put water into depth two three inches, and place 
empty glass vessel and leave them there during the night until 
morning some cool place; and the morning you will find that 
vessel full cold condensed air. Turn mouth downward the 
water which the basin and place them both some place exposed 
the heat the sun, when has risen; and when the condensed air 
the glass becomes heated, expands and dilates and spreads and 
seeks larger space, and since has way escape except through 
the mouth the vessel down into the water, goes down into the 
water and lifts the mouth the basin. that which 
proves that the air which was the aforesaid vessel expands and 
dilates. Leave again until the following night, and the heat 
the day departs and the cold the night comes, that cold will collect 
the air that was the same vessel into its own vessel again and will 
condense there, and the water will fall into its own place again. 
Thus, since that small quantity air becomes much dilated, 
certain that the whole atmosphere becomes greatly dilated, portions 
it, its own sphere.” CHARLES SINGER. 


Studies the History and Method Science. Edited 
Vol. ii. 559 pp. 1921. Clarendon Press. 48s. 


second volume Dr. Studies (though contains 
nothing quite fascinating the his article St. 
Hildegard) reaches high standard as, and even more varied 
contents than, the first. Science not narrowly interpreted. Among 
the titles the fifteen articles the volume are and the 
Unity Mankind” (F. Marvin), (F. Schiller), 
Science and (J. Jenkinson). The ideal 
regard science “as the product progressive revelation the 
human spirit rather than mere description and attempted explana- 
tion the (p. xi). The same thought may detected 
one the illuminating contrasts which draws between Greek and 
modern science Greek Biology and its Relations the Rise 
Modern the first article the volume. peculiar 
Greek scientific thought that never loses direct touch with the 
philosophic stem from which (p. 4), while modern science 
arose largely independent both philosophy and scholarship (p. 6). 
this learned article Dr. Singer discusses the zoological observations 
Aristotle and the botanical results Theophrastus, and compares 
them with modern methods and results. One very interesting line 
study the history botanical illustrations, which can traced 
through fascinating series reproductions miniatures, collected 
Dr. Singer from very wide area, most remarkable for exacti- 
tude are those from the sixth century Julia Anicia MS. (at Vienna), 
which preserves the tradition Cratenas, the father plant illustra- 
tion.” much interest, too, are the illustrations from the Anglo- 
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Saxon herbarium about 1000 (MS. Cott. Vitell. which 
work Dr. Singer notes rudimentary attempt system classifica- 
tion; but wisely suggests this cannot placed the credit 
the Anglo-Saxon leech, but the compiler the work from which 
was The representations plant life show fairly 
constant tendency conventionalising and deterioration till about 
the beginning the thirteenth century, when there was partial return 
tonature. Evidence the same movement may seen the sculpture 
thirteenth-century valuable appendix this first 
article Mrs. Singer’s list MSS. Aristotelian biological works 
English Libraries. 

Dr. Dreyer’s Astronomy review (with important 
criticisms) the late Professor Duhem’s great work, Systéme 
Monde. Mr. Steele treats Roger Bacon and the State Science 
the Thirteenth Century.” comparing Bacon’s (unfinished) 
Compendium with other contemporary encyclo- 
pedias, Mr. Steele rightly lays stress the originality Bacon’s 
conception. “It was absolutely new. Nothing like had been 
devised since the time Aristotle.” spite all that Mr. Steele has 
done editing Bacon’s work concludes with the words: More 
almost inaccessible.” little hard Albertus Magnus; 135 
may compared with Dr. Singer’s more favourable estimate the 
great Dominican, pp. 73-76. Roger Bacon again receives appreciative 
notice and new title the truest sense the father microscopy 
another article Dr. Singer, Steps leading the invention 
the first optical the qualification added that 
there evidence that ever made telescope any but simple 

Dr. Hopstock, article Leonardo anatomist,” sums 
his conclusions these words: the history science Leonardo 
will rank the first have illustrated anatomy drawings from the 
object, the first the moderns have treated anatomy methodical 
and scientific way means independent research and post-mortem 
The article too technical appeal the layman, 
but the reproductions from Leonardo’s note-books show that anatomical 
drawings can also works art. 

Dr. Schiller, the robust and cheerful champion philosophic 
despair, article Hypothesis,” usual stimulating, sug- 
gestive, and pugnacious. knocks down the logicians with good- 
natured ferocity, and particularly angry with them for attempting 
restrict the use hypotheses regulations which purport curb 
their licence and ensure their When comes practice, 
one may doubt whether there would much difference between the 
views (say) Professor Bosanquet and those Dr. Schiller the 
value hypotheses scientific investigation. But the history 
the world strewn with the results false hypotheses. might 
instructive follow out the consequences the theory the Macro- 
cosm and the Microcosm—or the conception the earth being the 
centre the universe. 

The last question suggested another article this volume— 
Scientific Works Galileo, with some account his Life and 
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nazionale delle Opere Galileo (in volumes) this gives careful and 
readable account Galileo’s life and work, and has evidently been 
labour love. 

his preface Dr. Singer gives brief account recent work 
the history science, and announces that the Studies the History 
and Method Science will appear regularly annual volume. The 
production books this magnificent scale (the present volume 
contains fifty-five plates and some eighty illustrations the text) 
remarkable achievement; and the two volumes which have already 
been published are themselves fine monument Dr. 
learning, energy, and public spirit. 


Selections from the Paston Letters. Edited 
1920. Bell. 15s. 


the point view the general reader and the borrower 
from school library there room for good selection from the Paston 
Letters. Hitherto there has been nothing but publication 1840 
and small book some sixty pages which appeared 1909. 
therefore all the more regretted that, Dr. edition 
being still protected copyright, Miss Greenwood has printed her 
selection from inferior and incomplete eighteenth- 
century modernised version—and not from the MSS. The gain 
simplicity more apparent than real, the difficult phrases and 
archaic words refuse smoothed away the change spelling 
and still have explained notes, while scholarly correctness and 
part the field choice have been sacrificed. 

This criticism being registered, the selection satisfactory enough. 
includes all the old favourites, and groups them manageable 
way. Useful genealogical tables, map the Paston country and 
biographical appendix furnish the general reader with all that 
she likely require, but from the point view the school 
user the lack index very serious matter. 

The introduction must used with care, since suggests that the 
editor not altogether familiar with fifteenth-century conditions. 
For instance, she seems not understand the system livery and 
maintenance and its working (p. xv.) The terms (p. xxvii) 
and (p. xxiii) should used with extreme caution, the term 
Prime (p. xxiv) not all. overstatement say 
that Edward IV’s taxes and benevolences disorganised prices 
terribly that trade (elsewhere mentioned principal 
manufacturing and business county almost stopped 
and when Miss Greenwood says that only four colours are mentioned 
for clothes (p. xxii), she forgets the bright sanguine gown mentioned 
her first letter, and the crimson and black which appear the 
dresses worn Philip Burgundy’s reception 1506 (p. 446). The 
footnotes also would have benefited from little more attention; 
book with chardeqweyns (p. 20) not one, but ten, pounds quince 
preserve, and (p. 446) not fairly represented 
belt-wise.” vague historical notes,.for example that the 
commission oyer and terminer (p. 41), might easily have been 
replaced something better, and endeavour explain one them 
(p. 116) has only made confusion worse confounded. Further, 
seems unnecessary quarrel with Dr. Gairdner (p. 222) over the 
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from the Roman Invasion the Present Day. 
357 pp. 1921. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


lated 356 pp. 1920. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


Short History Belgium. Essen, Ph.D., LL.D. 
198 pp. 1920. University Chicago Press. $1-50. 

Holland and Belgium: Their Common History and their Relations. 
schappij, Leiden. 

Fascicule pp. and map. 1919. Fascicule pp. and 
maps. 1920. Van Oest Cie, Brussels and Paris. Sub. 
for complete work fr. 50. 


war has naturally stimulated interest Belgian history, 
and meet these three short histories have been written. All 
three are Belgian writers and are obviously and avowedly inspired 
the great work upon which Professor Pirenne still engaged. 
Accordingly more less prominent part assigned each the 
story Belgian culture: Professor Van der Essen somewhat 
naively remarks his preface, before the publication Pirenne’s 
History with its discovery the unifying factor, the common culture 
and ante-modern times, few scholars understood how 
treat the history Belgium during the Middle Now 
easy enough understand the desire Belgian historians project 
back Belgian nationality through the Middle Ages and give 
artistic unity story which must start with the Belge 
days and end with the close the late war; and perhaps 
defensible treatment history. But the Pirenne thesis may pressed 
too far, especially brief survey where its lucidity commends it. 

has been well said that the true history the Middle Ages local 
history; and Belgium localism has been powerful both 
and modern times. Moreover, even when the House 
Burgundy was building state the Low Countries, was 
Netherland and not Belgian state; and consequently misleading 
constantly use the word synonymous with Nether- 
lands.” approach the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with one’s 
mind focused upon modern Belgium see events wrong 
perspective; and perhaps inevitably history Belgium before the 
second half the sixteenth century apt convey false ideas the 
student. allowance made for his historical view-point, 
Cammaerts’ book can recommended. undoubtedly the best 
written the three before us, the second half being especially 
interesting. has solved the problem dealing with the Middle 
Ages, where the political narrative confusing its lack unity, 
subordinating politics culture. The result readable book. One 
could have wished indeed for fuller treatment political affairs 
this section, but the author disclaims having written text-book, and 
that his comments upon the experiment united Netherlands 
1815 not scornful, was once the fashion be. 

Professor Van der Linden’s book translation his Vue générale 
Vhistoire Belgique published 1918; but for this English edition 
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three additional chapters have been written, carrying the narrative 
from 1831 down the present day. These chapters and the sections 
throughout social and cultural history form the most interesting 
parts the book. Its treatment political history much more 
detailed than Cammaerts’ work, and would consequently 
serve better text-book were not singularly disappointing style 
and general treatment. fear that the student will see its pages 
only too faithful reflection the confusion the pre-Burgundian 
period. The translation has not helped the author. Often lifeless 
and unidiomatic, and occasionally ungrammatical. For example, 
the reader who does not recognise the French phrase behind régime 
exception 213 not likely understand the English. 
Professor Van der Essen’s book was first published 1916. 
now republished with final chapter dealing with the period the 
late war. Much slighter than the previous work both scale and 
informative value, is, however, much more readable. for 
Professor pamphlet, consists three lectures delivered 
University College, London, and suggestive survey the common 
history Holland and Belgium. therefore stresses the growth 
united Netherlands where the former books stress the development 
Belgian nationality; and serves useful corrective them. 
far from seeing any profound and permanent causes making for the 
break-up the Netherlands the sixteenth, and again the nine- 
teenth century, maintains that the real causes were fortuitous and 
and both implicity and explicitly questions the general 
thesis Pirenne. Incidentally replies the able but partial 
articles contributed this Journal Professor Terlinden 1920. 
The two sections the historical atlas Belgium which have 
received comprise the last three the thirteen maps which the 
completed work will cover the period from days until 1839. 
They deal respectively with Belgium under French domination 
1814), Belgium the Kingdom the Netherlands and 
Belgium from 1830-39. the case the first two the question 
once arises: What content one give the term Belgium 
There was Belgium political administrative unit within the 
state France, nor was there within the Kingdom the Netherlands 
and the object maps this period should show the adminis- 
trative divisions, first section France, and secondly the 
southern part the Netherlands, and the latter case denote also 
the adjustments the French and German frontiers from 
The editors, however, have treated Belgium though were 
political unit with defined boundaries, obtaining and 
suffering losses. The basic date for the first map January 1812. 
indicates what are described territories acquired since 1804,” 
but the arbitrary choice 1804 fails indicate acquisitions 
Zeeland Flanders, the Overmaaslands, and the former Bishopric 
Liége, all which form part the coloured mass which Belgium.” 
The district Breda coloured and shown acquired territory, 
whilst the islands the mouth the Scheldt and the eastern part 
North Brabant are shown 1810, but are left un- 
coloured, the presumption being that they are conceived have 
formed part during the few months’ interval between 
their annexation Napoleon and the annexation the rest 
Holland, when they reverted “Holland.” this principle 
Belgium might made absorb least the Rhine department 
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the Roer. the second map, Belgium” the Kingdom the 
Netherlands indicated flat wash colour which covers the 
Grand Duchy Luxembourg, despite its distinctive political relation 
the king. Zeeland Flanders and the district Breda are, the 
basis the previous map, coloured suggest lost territories, and 
the text they are included list important amputations.” Nor 
are the editors consistent, for there indication that the northern 
part the province Limbourg, which was formerly the Roer 
department and before that was Prussian territory, acquisition 
“Belgium.” suggest that more satisfactory method 
treating these maps would have been, the first colour the neigh- 
bouring French departments, and the second use distinctive 
colours for the provinces, including those bordering the modern 
Belgium. This would have avoided giving definite content the 
term Belgium,” and would have indicated, not geographical ex- 
pression, but states the subjects acquisitions and losses. 
remains add that the text accompanying the maps most valuable 
and detailed survey the treaties and decrees affecting the territorial 
and administrative history the country during this period, and that 
the atlas will great service historical students they ignore 
the suggestio falsi the maps. NEALE. 


The Teaching and Cultivation the French Language England 
during Tudor and Stuart Times, with Introductory Chapter 
the Preceding Period. Lecturer French 
the University Durham. 438 pp. 1920. Manchester Univ. 
Press. 14s. 


book endeavour trace the history the teaching 
and use French England during given epoch ending with the 
Revocation the Edict Nantes and the Revolution 1689, which 
events mark the beginning new period the study the French 
language this Its chief interest lies, therefore, the 
study the development the language and the description and 
discussion the methods used teach it, the enumeration 
considerable number grammars, vocabularies, treatises, from 
the thirteenth century down the seventeenth century, the 
study the part played the teaching French French and English 
personalities, like Barclay, Palsgrave, Duwes, Holyband, Baret, 
Bellot, Cotgrave, Mauger, Miége, Boyer, quote the most important 
names. Had the author been satisfied with that aspect the questions 
raised the subject, her work would have appealed simply and 
solely the student grammar, and constituted nothing but 
interesting addition the study the history pedagogy; but, 
the work now stands, also first importance for the student 
history, because Miss Lambley has naturally touched many questions 
which she has very skilfully illustrated referring the reader the 
social and historical facts, not mention the purely literary side. 
special interest for the student history are all facts set forth 
account for the expansion Anglo-French during the thirteenth 
century; for the decline the French language England during 
the second half the fourteenth century; for the deterioration 
Anglo-French, for which the French Ile-de-France was gradually 
substituted; for the survival that extraordinary jargon which was 
used the Law Courts England till the beginning the eighteenth 
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century; for the popularity the French Language the different 
classes the English for the influence Court and nobility 
the sixteenth century, when French was considered them 
second vernacular for the influence religious refugees, Huguenot 
teachers French; for the importance travelling abroad and the 
part played the seventeenth century the imitation all that was 
French (language, manners and fashions), which became widespread 
not only England but all parts Europe. The great merit 
this book not exhaustive. The writer could have, indeed, 
gathered much greater number facts and curiosities her inquiries 
had been conducted more methodical way. may judged from 
Monsieur Henri Lemaitre’s review this book, which has just appeared 
Romania, XLVII, 403 and following, how much could have 
been added already considerable harvest. But the great merit 
Miss Lambley’s work put the questions sound historical basis 
and the facts their right place. sense has helped the 
author make vivid study what might have been, less sympa- 
thetically and industriously worked out, dry enumeration names 
and monotonous list books. 

Appendix which gives chronological list manuals and 
grammars for teaching French the English, and Appendix 
which gives bibliography arranged manuals for 
teaching the French Language the English from the beginning 
the sixteenth century the end the Stuart Period, are very useful 
additions, well the index, although the latter far from sufficient 
and does not give adequate idea the number and variety the 
questions dealt with. general index all books and papers used 
references, all sources and reservoirs from which Miss Lambley had 
drawn her information, would have been welcomed those interested 
this field research, and would have rendered easier the task 
those who might feel tempted take again and enlarge some the 
points raised covered this book. must also pointed out 
that many cases the historical bibliography far from sufficient. 


The Founding New England. Adams. 1921. Boston, 
U.S.A. The Atlantic Monthly Press. $4. 


the making histories there end; but, assuredly, 
not every day that volume appears full promise and ful- 
filment, Mr. Adams’s Founding New England. The 
ground might seem almost exhausted; but the author has contrived 
obtain from singularly rich and noticeable harvest. Mr. Adams 
is, the field political history, follower Professor Osgood, and 
that economic history follower Mr. Beer; but takes 
lively interest the human element, such absent from the works 
those eminent men. From the remark that not possessing the 
interpretative advantages New England ancestry, one is, perhaps, 
limited remarking that the business dealings ultra-religious people 
are often gather that the author not connected with 
the distinguished family that has given two historians least 
the United States, well two Presidents. Nevertheless 
some ways the spiritual successor the author Massachusetts, its 
Historians and its History. 

the opening chapter The American Background,” the 
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influence their environment upon the New England people 
admirably brought out within small compass; though, even here, 
there room for epigram, the statement: ‘in the colonial 
history that section (New England) commerce smells strongly 
fish theology does brimstone.” 

The main subject the volume the struggle the New England 
theocracy with the English Government abroad, and with the liberal 
forces home which was always endeavouring stifle. 
the time the Puritan are told, there was much 
rank growth society. That growth needed severe pruning, and 
for that service the Puritan deserves all praise. But the pruning- 
knife, after all, only one the gardener’s implements, and tree 
pruned that may grow more abundantly.” will news many 
that the great migration” the Puritan element, the sense 
New England Church membership, amounted only about four 
thousand persons out about sixty-five thousand. The majority 
for the simple reason that they wanted better their con- 
dition. They wanted rid the growing and incalculable exactions 
Government. They wanted own land the Puritan colonies 
were the only ones which land could owned fee simple, without 
quit-rent lord, and which was freely given 

Mr. Adams insists, mean one thing Old 
England and another New, nor can intolerance condoned 
the one and condemned the writes under strong 
reaction from the conventional pieties the old-fashioned historians 
but his indictment the Massachusetts theocracy, its dealings 
with the home Government, the Quakers, the other New England 
colonies, the Indians, and finally, its death throes, with the witches, 
deserves the most careful consideration. 

“The ship State to-day, compared that the seventeenth 
century, Dreadnought the Mayflower but if, after three 
centuries, the problem imperial organisation yet awaiting solution, 
with the best will the part both England and the dominions, 
there need little surprise, and certainly bitterness, over the slow 
and blundering Mr. Adams realises that the one serious 
defect the European imperial theory the seventeenth century 
was that failed take account human nature the colonist. 
Like many modern theories which consider the State all and 
the individual nothing, made the blunder treating the abstrac- 
tion human and the human the abstraction.” But all this did 
not justify the attitude the New England colonies. Politically 
they had considered either (the Empire) out it, and, 
obviously, from the standpoint abstract justice well practical 
administration, they could not consider themselves now one and 
now the other, according their local interests given 

speak liberty connection with this early struggle 
with the home country, should realise clearly that the party opposed 
England fought the end perpetuate religious intolerance, and 
the entrenched privilege minority tax unenfranchised majority 
four times numerous, and for the right concentrate all political 
power the hands one religious sect. the blue haze that 
incense honour the colonial New Englanders, lighted them- 
selves and tended their descendants, are apt lose sight 
fundamentals. The average man boy the New England this 
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period probably looked upon the theory that the main end the 
colony’s existence was make the world safe for the Congregational 
Church, very much the same way which those who 
pened France lately found that the average 
regarded his main end there making the world safe for 
democracy.” 

from the new charter 1691 that Mr. Adams dates Massa- 
chusetts’ salvation. Thanks England, the death-blow had legally 
been dealt the theocracy, and the foundation laid for genuine 
self-government and religious tolerance the colony. Those elements 
its future development, which are apt consider typically 
American, had, fact, the case Massachusetts, been forced upon 
her leaders, fighting against them the last ditch, English king 
who could hardly speak the language his 

was the conclusion is, “in earlier and less critical 
day, trace all New England’s greatness and her noble con- 
tributions our common American life the same little group 
leaders who were supposed have done all because they did much. 
Life not simple that, and, the founding New England 
and the development her liberties, must find place for English 
kings and statesmen, for colonial liberals and martyrs, well for 
Pilgrim Father and Puritan Priest.” 

this review has seemed best let Mr. Adams define his own 
position; and perhaps the result may for the book seem more 
controversial than really is. Nothing has been said the industry 
and learning which the outcome; but, assuredly, those who are 
interested American colonial history should not fail read it. 


The Development the Leeward Islands under the Restoration, 1660- 
Study the Foundations the Old Colonial System, 
(Prince Consort Prize Essay, 1920.) 1921. 
xiv. 266. Cambridge Univ. Press. 20s. 


steady and patient progress historical research gradually 
redeeming many periods from the slurs that have been cast upon them 
tradition and enabling view their problems something 
the many-sidedness that presented itself the men who had deal 
with them. The old view the Restoration period time 
profligacy and spendthrift carelessness being displaced its sounder 
estimate great period construction after the break-up the 
Interregnum and the time which the new foundations our modern 
polity were truly laid. sphere this truer than the colonial, 
and Mr. Higham’s book excellent contribution the story, 
concerning does some those little sugar islands that the 
eighteenth century were regarded among the greatest wealth- 
producers. The growth colonial organisation can here studied 
little, but with most fruitful and interesting revelations the 
policy the home government applied all the colonies alike. The 
colonial administration France and England are studied side side, 
and contrasted they were carried the little Island Chris- 
topher’s, only 654 square miles area, but the cradle the West 
Indian empires both powers. The book prefaced with excellent 
geographical note showing how the historical development the 
West Indies was necessarily largely governed geographical factors, 
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the trade-winds, the ocean currents, and forth. Before the days 
steam these factors were vital importance the defence the 
islands. Mr. Higham shows how the set the wind increased the 
practical distance between the English islands, the Leeward Islands, 
and Barbados, which were separated from one another the great 
French strongholds Martinique and Guadeloupe, and the homes 
the savage Caribs, Dominica and St. Vincent. News might carried 
with the wind from St. Christopher’s Jamaica few days, but 
ship carrying back direct answer would have beat windward 
for many weeks, not months, before she could reach her destination. 
Sea maps are very delusive actual conditions, and may give rise 
exceedingly false views unless they are provided with proper com- 
mentary. Mr. Higham’s pages can see something the begin- 
nings the maritime warfare that made the waters the Caribbean 
the area wherein were won the decisive naval victories England 
the eighteenth century that made her immeasurably the greatest 
colonial power. The constitutional struggles the Leeward Islands 
under Governor Stapleton are less general interest, but are clearly 
worked out and form valuable contribution that constitutional 
history colonial administration the West Indies which yet 
written, but which will afford valuable commentary English 
parliamentary history the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Many valuable and little accessible documentary extracts are printed 
the body the work, and the appendices add its value. The 
author may warmly congratulated scholarly and praiseworthy 
contribution little-studied field colonial history, and shall 
look forward with interest the future productions his researches 
this field. ARTHUR NEWTON. 


The Early English Cotton 1920. 
Manchester University Press. 8s. 6d. 


occasion Professor Daniels’ book was the discovery the 
correspondence Manchester firm, Messrs. McConnel Co., Ltd., 
covering the period from 1795-1835. The correspondence included 
letters from Samuel Crompton, bearing the invention the mule, 
some which are printed the present volume. Professor Daniels 
originally intended edit them with Introduction. The Introduc- 
tion has, however, grown the present book 200 pages, which deals 
with the history the industry England from the earliest times 
down the introduction the mule. succeeding volume promised, 
which will deal with matters omitted the present work, and which 
will presumably carry the story down the middle the nineteenth 
century. 

The origin the book explains the plan it—in particular the 
large amount space given the question surrounding the patent 
rights inventors, the technique the new machinery, and 
affairs Samuel Crompton.” for the same reason, pre- 
sumably, that the narrative the transformation the industry 
ends before the invention (still more before the general use) the 
power-loom, which has the result separating the changes the 
spinning side the industry from those the manufacturing side, 
and that the attempts form estimate the social changes 
involved are placed the second part two chapters (III and IV), 
the main theme which the nature and development the 
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mechanical inventions. Professor Daniels fully aware the 
importance and difficulty the questions which arise the course 
such inquiry. They involve nothing less than our interpreta- 
tion the whole movement known the industrial revolution,” 
and, implication, good deal the history the nineteenth 
century and some important modern problems. has some 
shrewd and suggestive observations make upon them. 
compliment the author, not criticism, say that the reader 
ends them with the feeling that they are all too brief, and with regret 
that the plan Professor Daniels’ work did not allow him develop 
fully arguments which opens manner full interest and good 
sense. But are all the victims time, space, and publishers, 
and Professor Daniels’ work has still concluded. The reader 
the present work will look eagerly for the succeeding volume, 
which conclusions which are suggested here will, doubt, argued 
greater length. 

This request for more must not interpreted suggesting that 
there not much which value the volume already completed. 
Apart from the new material, which relates the coming machinery, 
Professor Daniels calls for revision judgment several points 
great interest and importance the social historian. the first 
place (following the line taken Professor Unwin Introduction 
artfully designed provoke controversy) challenges the view that, 
before the introduction machinery, there was any considerable 
number small master weavers the cotton industry. The picture 
before the rise factory production given most popular 
histories based passage from Radcliffe’s Origin Power- 
looming Weaving, that the Yorkshire woollen industry based 
Defoe’s description the district round Halifax. The conclusion 
usually drawn from both that the normal weaver was small master 
who bought his own raw material and sold the finished product. 

This independent was always about ambiguous figure 
the “free man” Domesday: both Radcliffe and Defoe there 
strong smell something left out. Professor Daniels would 
further. appeals (a) the evidence showing the existence 
large capitalists the sixteenth century; (b) statutes against 
embezzling materials which imply wage (c) the existence 
trade unions the check and smallware trades the fifties the 
eighteenth century prove that (however the relation might 
disguised) the weaver was normally wage-worker. Occasionally 
appears the reviewer strain his argument: why refer 
petition 1702 from the west England, where one has ever 
denied the existence highly developed system, order 
prove that the same system existed Lancashire? But his main 
point sound. Factory organisation did not produce capitalism 
the textile capitalism produced factory production. The 
conclusion (though must not imputed Professor Daniels) 
would seem that what are faced with social history 
forms capitalism using different types organisation. 

Professor Daniels’ iconoclasm does not stop here. the second 
place anxious demolish the traditional view, obviously con- 
nected with that mentioned above, which suggests that the 
eighteenth century agriculture and the cotton industry were largely 
carried together the same families. his own words, the 
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conclusion that the relative number part-time agriculturalists was 
small would seem have abundant justification; they can hardly 
regarded the typical workpeople.” Whether figure typical 
not matter degree. Professor Daniels means that later 
writers have generalised too readily from Radcliffe, Aitkin, and Gaskell, 
probably correct. say that, however, not the same thing 
say that arrangement which several contemporaries speak 
common was reality quite exceptional, and the latter would 
appear the point which Professor Daniels desires make. 
was certainly well worth while raise it. far, however, does 
not seem the reviewer established. Unlike the question 
whether weaver was not matter requiring 
not merely observation but analysis), that whether there were were 
not numerous small farmers who combined agriculture with textiles 
was one about which more than ordinary degree stupidity—a 
stupidity verging physical blindness—was needed order 
mistaken. Nor does the distinction between cottagers and small 
farmers—the former numerous and the latter few—appear 
absolute Professor Daniels’ argument requires. sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century surveys they shade into each other without 
break; probable, least, that the eighteenth century they 
did the same. deny that agriculture was combined with industry 
only possible one excludes the the ground that 
they were engaged industry, not agriculture. that 
clearly argue circle. Probably the best source information 
would statistics tenants and acreage derived from surveys. 
One further point may mentioned. relates the cause 
the social distress the last decade the eighteenth, and the first 
forty years the nineteenth, century. The view which has assumed 
prominence most economic histories connects that distress with the 
transition from machinery, from the domestic 
“factory production.” From that easy step 
ask why more efficient methods manufacture and increasing wealth 
were accompanied increasing poverty, and from that again 
select the key the movement the policy (or want policy) 
the Government. Professor Daniels not concerned any way 
make out case for the latter. But argues that the distress 
the period misunderstood ascribed wholly principally 
the change the methods manufacture. The capital fact, 
thinks, the economic history the period the long war. This 
point view not, course, new: was the prevalent view 
among liberal historians and economists the generation following 
Waterloo. But has not been adequately worked out modern 
writers. And clearly very great importance. If, not the new 
methods industry, but the distortion economic development 
the war—partly feverish over-acceleration changes which would 
otherwise have come gradually, partly paralysis, partly war legislation 
—were the main causes distress, then good many conclusions based 
the supposed effects the early factory system must modified. 
Professor Daniels raises the question. The space his disposal 
does not allow him discuss it; indeed, ends before 1793, 
could hardly so. hoped that will return it. His 
book valuable addition economic history. Its readers owe 
him lively gratitude for it, and will look forward eagerly its 
promised successor. Tawney. 
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The History the Post Office British North America, 1639-1870. 
sometime Secretary the Post Office Depart- 


ment Canada. 1920. ix. 356 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 


interesting book affords admirable illustration the way 
which careful research into the history particular department 
government may illustrate the general course historical 
ment. Mr. Smith confines himself strictly his theme, but tracing 
out clear and lively narrative affords numberless illustrations 
the difficulties that faced those who were responsible for the govern- 
ment the Empire and the way which they were dealt with and 
overcome. His work, therefore, very real importance the 
student Imperial history. The first four chapters deal with the story 
the Post Office the British colonies America 1783, and eleven 
chapters are then devoted the period 1849, when Act the 
Imperial Parliament terminated the control the Imperial authorities 
over the colonial posts and placed them solely under the colonial 
governments. single chapter devoted the Post Office New- 
foundland, and the remaining four chapters are concerned with the 
ocean mail services and progress administration under the 
provincial governments and since 

The first comprehensive Act dealing with the Post Office was 
passed 1710, and remained force with little change for more than 
acentury. Before its enactment the post offices the various colonies 
were regulated under Acts passed the several colonial legislatures, 
but the Act 1710 vested the supreme control the postal system 
throughout the British dominions beyond the sea the Postmaster- 
General England. This aroused great clamour the colonies, 
where people declared that Parliament could levy tax them but 
with the consent their assemblies. The struggle raged most furi- 
ously Virginia between 1718 and 1732, but matters last quieted 
down, and the British Treasury was left make the regular deficits 
until Benjamin Franklin took the management the Post Office 
North Deputy Postmaster-General. the first three 
years succeeded making small profit, and thenceforward down 
his dismissal 1774 the Imperial Treasury benefited regular and 
considerable surpluses. These were derived from charges imposed 
Parliament, and Franklin needed all his ingenuity explain how 
could consistently lead the agitation against the Stamp Act uncon- 
stitutional while maintaining the legality the Post Office Act. 
One tempted again and again make extracts from Mr. Smith’s 
pages, but single further instance must suffice. Prior the out- 
break the Revolution the Thirteen Colonies, communications with 
the Maritime Provinces were maintained almost entirely way 
New York and Boston. During the war these arrangements broke 
down, but the restoration peace the settlements British North 
America again had depend for regular service with the Mother 
Country the mails carried New York, The British post office 
maintained packet agent there whose duty was take over the 
despatches and mails for the British colonies and send them forward 
the first opportunity. The Americans were unwilling assist 
the exchanges that passed through their territory, and this 
compelled the Canadian Government what they could improve 
their communications way Halifax. The resulting efforts_to 
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open practicable land route between Nova Scotia and Canada 
through the unopened wilds New Brunswick were the greatest 
importance aiding the development the colonies, for they brought 
about the building roads and the revelation the resources 
previously almost unexplored territory. The excessive and irksome 
dependence Canada the United States was gradually lessened, 
and the British provinces were slowly knit together into single system 
with common interests. The building the great Dominion has 
always been dependent the gradual improvement its communica- 
tions, and have these pages carefully documented account 
this process such cannot obtained from any other convenient 
source. ARTHUR NEWTON. 


Shorter History England and Greater Britain. Cross, 
Ph.D. 1920. The Macmillan Co. pp. 28s. 


The term comparative. most students this 
side the Atlantic—limited they are British brevity life and 
old-world paucity money—this ponderous volume will appear both 
positively long and prohibitively expensive. runs altogether 
nearly one thousand closely-packed royal octavo pages; weighs 
exactly three costs more than five times much Green’s 
Short History, with which work most conspicuously challenges 
comparison. Some eight years ago, however, Professor Cross pub- 
lished still larger, heavier, and more costly treatise the same theme 
hence his present title justified, any rate America. Such 
shortening Professor Cross has achieved has been effected the 
curtailment the political narrative the earlier work, particularly 
the ancient and sections. The chapters relating 
social, industrial, intellectual, and religious matters remain substan- 
tially unchanged. new additions are made, covering the period 
the War. 

John Richard Green was most home the Middle Ages: 
the volumes the Rolls Series were his familiar companions. 
brought his researches down towards recent times, became 
bewildered the masses his material, perplexed the multitude 
human interests, distracted his inability perceive unity 
design the affairs man. 1815 broke off his story 
altogether. Professor Cross displays precisely opposite balance 
interest and information. dismisses the Anglo-Saxon period 
fifty meagre pages; another one hundred and thirty suffice carry 
the narrative down the accession Henry VII. Many quite 
elementary English text-books treat these early periods almost 
fully and well this advanced manual. The only outstanding 
features the section the work are, indeed, the admirable 
chapters descriptive social life, and the valuable bibliographies 
appendant the various sections. Professor Cross writes, however, 
wholly different vein when comes modern times. His 
sections Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian times give evidence 
wide reading, sound judgment, and considerable skill arrangement 
and exposition. But not until the nineteenth century reached does 
the writer get fully into his stride. The century since 1815 occupies 
nearly one-third the entire volume. masterly survey the 
era between the Napoleonic and Germanic wars, 1815-1914. The 
whole the preceding two-thirds the book may, fact, regarded 
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mere prelude this conclusive section. serious student 
Britain since Waterloo can afford ignore Professor dis- 
passionate estimate the persons and powers operative Imperial 
polities during this hundred years transition. 

would possible pick out for detailed criticism number 
minute points scattered and down the Shorter e.g. 
statements concerning the levy recusancy fines (p. 
character Queen Anne (p. 445); the policy Palmerston (p. 680); 
and the international law involved the case the Trent (p. 691). 
But would not only weariness the reader this review, 
would also unfair the author. For would give impression 
inaccuracy, where impression general and remarkable accuracy 
the one which ought left the mind. astonish- 
ing that few errors fact, eccentricities opinion, can 
detected large volume. 

index, numerous genealogical tables, and list the Prime 
Ministers, enhance the value the work for class-room 
purposes. the last-named list the Karl Midlothian will probably 
appear strange British they not, rule, deseribe the 
Prime Minister 1894—5, nor was Lord Rosebery Earl Midlothian 


Men and Thought Modern History. Professor 
History the University Melbourne. 1920. Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 


Ernest Scott has written textbook unusual 
kind. Instead giving summary the main events his period, 
has taken some the main ideas which have excited men’s minds 
since the middle the eighteenth century, and described these ideas 
connection with the men who have done most bring them into 
prominence. Thus links together Lord Durham and Responsible 
Government,” Disraeli and The idea good one, 
though difficult execution. St. Beuve has told the labours 
which his lundi” cost him; but never attempted 
combine short biography with the history the development 
idea. therefore discredit Professor Scott say that, 
though has made very readable book, has given neither 
the portraits living men nor the history living ideas. has 
found himself too often the position the writer short story 
with purpose, who must cut down his plot order point his 
moral. His characters suffer the way that the early 
saints have suffered from their biographers’ desires represent them 
possessed the essential qualities sainthood. When Professor 
Scott forgets the “stock epithets” the men describing, 
gives good and often racy accounts them; thus describes 
Metternich well, and begins good sketch Karl Marx, but 
him order attack contemporary Socialism. Some his 
generalisations are doubtful value—he singularly unfair the 
younger Pitt, and singularly lenient Napoleon. over-kind 
the shibboleths democracy, and seems accept without question 
the morality of, ¢.g., nineteenth-century Italian nationalism. 
does not realise the value and the depth thought (he 
ally allows crudities style: thus calls Disraeli 
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curled and oiled sprig Israel.” singular that his last 
chapter should called Mr. Wells and Futurism (whatever 
this word may mean); since, the present, all those who have 
foretold the future have thought wise give short 
time the study the past. 

Professor Scott has appended each his essays number 
quotations from various sources. Most these quotations are good 
and relevant; the best are those following the essay Louis Blanc. 


Studies History and Politics. 1920. Clarendon Press. 12s. 
Political Prophecies. 1919. Clarendon Press. 1s.; and 
national Experiment. 1921. Clarendon Press. 1s. the Rr. 


the country Mr. Fisher appears valuable mainly the author 
the Education Act 1918 and the first President the Board 
Education who had professional, distinct from 
knowledge the subject. the Cabinet probably regarded 
most useful because he, almost alone among his colleagues, knows the 
language, history, and literature France. These were 
all them composed before took December 1916; 
but significant that most them deal with the history France, 
though the fact somewhat concealed some the titles. Lord 
Acton’s Historical is, for instance, mainly review his 
Lectures the French Revolution and translation Aulard’s great 
work the same subject. The study Ammianus Marcellinus 
appears, indeed, relic the period when Mr. Fisher began 
write the history the Empire, but nearly all the other 
papers have direct indirect bearing upon that survey Napoleonic 
France which was have been Mr. magnum opus, had not 
academic and then public administration interrupted his researches. 
The two papers Modern German Historians and The Resurgence 
are hardly exceptions, for the history nineteenth- 
century France inextricably interwoven with that Germany, and 
was from the Rhinelands that Mr. Fisher illustrated 
administration. 

There thus certain unity about the book, and its suggestive 
presentation various aspects modern French history particularly 
worthy attention now that the peace Europe depends much upon 
French mentality. bad historian who writes with view 
present politics, but not bad test good historian that what 
writes should illumine present problems; and find plenty this 
quality Mr. essays. The illumination not always gratifying. 
There good deal autocracy under Republican forms France, 
and Mr. conclusions are supported Lord Bryce. 
mentary government ever secured such expressions confidence 
the plebiscites Napoleon III, and plebiscitary rather 
than representative institutions which the French are really attached. 
great lines policy, and responsible the people large—could co- 
exist with Ministry chosen from the dominant party the elected 
Chamber and liable removed from office its (p. 51). 
There was more than faint echo this idea declara- 
tion Sept. 23, 1920, his election President. Ministers,” 
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writes Mr. Fisher, may rise and fall, but clerks sit steadily scribbling 
their office stools. Laws may issued the Chambers, but 
customary draft them the most general terms that the details 
are filled the administration. However mutable may the 
balances parliamentary power, the tradition cogent civil service, 
inquisitorial police, and special body administrative law has been 
handed down from the days (p. Administration 
and droit administratif are still, ever, the dominant note French 
democracy. 

German historians Mr. Fisher writes more temperately than most 
their critics during the war, and his characterisation Treitschke’s 
History the German Confederation from 1815 1848 
the most delightful and brilliant achievements modern prose litera- 
ture (p. 120) may compared with the dismal judgment pronounced 
the Historical Association’s Bulletin (1916, 39) “this corrupt 
and evil which have the source much that de- 
generate patriotism which has launched the poisoned German nation 
the vile adventure this 

Lighter vein, but still full instruction, Mr. Fisher’s Political 
Prophecies, which reminds Lord Morley’s address Aphorisms. 
the bye, Mr. Fisher not quite fair Lord Morley dating the 
prophecy about Australia (p. 28) ten years ago”’; the pro- 
phecy occurs Lord Morley’s review Seeley’s Expansion England 
which appeared 1883 (Morley, Miscellanies, iii. small but 
interesting addition the credit side political prognostication might 
have been made the late Hugh Childers’ almost exact forecasts 
the general elections 1885 and 1886. 

International Experiment restrained but hopeful survey 
the first Assembly the League Nations held Geneva 
December 1920, which Mr. Fisher was himself the principal British 
delegate. 


Modern History Oxford, 1841-1918. Professor 
1920. Blackwell. 1s. 6d. net. 


pamphlet fifty-one pages has interest and importance 
for University teachers history out all proportion its size, 
and deserves carefully studied all who are concerned with the 
organisation University teaching. the first place admirable 
account the growth the Modern History School Oxford from 
its position under Arnold, when history was simply subject which 
the Regius Professor lectured casual audiences but had place 
any degree-course, through the phase association 1850 with Law 
one the four schools Humaniores, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and Law and History, each candidate having pass two, 
which Litere Humaniores had one, down its establishment 
separate Honours School 1871. Another thread the story 
consists brief accounts the successive Regius Professors, ranging 
political mentality from Goldwin Smith Froude, and historical 
interests from Arnold, who could not bear himself into 
the cavern” the Middle Ages and toil through 
centuries dirt and darkness,” Stubbs. third the development 
the inter-collegiate system lectures college tutors who took the 
whole teaching for the School out the hands the Professors (the 
Regius Professorship Ecclesiastical History was established 1842, 
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the Chichele Professorship International Law 1859, and the 
Chichele Professorship Modern History 1862), and left them 
look for sphere post-graduate instruction, for which the tutorial 
and examination system did little stimulate desire. 

This the main burden .Professor Firth’s complaint. Nearly 
forty years ago distinguished critic remarked with surprise the total 
lack seminars practical classes Oxford. Higher degrees, the 
B.Litt., D.Litt., and D.Phil. were gradually and somewhat grudgingly 
provided for research, mainly response demands from Rhodes 
scholars and students from other Universities. But little was done 
provide any systematic training. The task drawing the 
necessary scheme was entrusted committee who were not very 
well acquainted with the methods advanced education either 
Europe America. They drew elaborate statute, but forgot 
that Oxford could not give American students kind training which 
did not give its own.” stand the ancient ways seemed 
involve refusal move along them. Nevertheless, this compara- 
tive failure the sphere historical research does not damn, 
dims, Oxford’s magnificent achievement the use history 
means liberal education for those whose ambition was not 
tread the humble path the historian but become statesmen, 
prelates, civil servants, captains industry and leaders the Bar. 
That success has been largely due college tutors and the Inter- 
collegiate system; and other Universities, unless they are fortunately 
unitary type, are still painfully struggling secure what Oxford 
secured fifty years ago when voluntary association tutors agreed 
pool their lectures and their fees, and thus open every under- 
graduate, from whatever college might come, every lecture chose 
was advised attend, without further payment fees. 


Macmillan’s Historical Atlas Modern Europe. Edited 
1920. 6s. 


atlas contains eleven maps, eight which record the changes 
the political frontiers Europe between 1815 and 1914, some 
cases indicating also earlier stages, while the last three are devoted 
Africa, Ethnology, and Europe after the Peace Treaties. There 
explanatory text each map, which the history portrayed each 
succinctly and clearly summarised. Professor Hearnshaw 
congratulated having supplied early date and moderate 
price what all teachers European history must ardently desire. 
regretted, however, that the last three maps are not more 
adequate their purpose. The Africa map ignores the recent changes 
the ethnographical map almost entirely leaves out important minorities, 
which are, course, difficult indicate the scale allowed, and its 
letterpress scarcely takes sufficiently into account recent investigations. 
The last map the most unsatisfactory, being disfigured such 
term Carpathian while the sentence the letterpress— 
“the Baltic States Esthonia, Livonia, Courland and Lithuania appear 
likely some form survive surely inaccurate well con- 
fusing. may hoped that Europe straightens itself out this 
last map may revised and the letterpress rewritten, completing 
what should prove very useful aid teachers. 

WEBSTER. 
VI. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Beginners’ Ancient History, J.B. Newman, M.A. Cantab. 
(Harrap Co., 1921; pp. 174, 2s. 3d. net), the author takes from 
man the coronation Otto the Great barely 150 
small pages, the remainder being taken with table contents 
and numerous illustrations. This feat—no mean one—is achieved 
without overwhelming with details, thanks judicious use 
footnotes and tabular appendices, and, moreover, the salient features 
the various periods are the whole well emphasized, and sense 
proportion maintained. admittedly for beginners, the style 
not unsuitable, though foresee that the teacher who uses will 
have ready with his commentary such passage his 
schemes there were two Augustuses and two under 
them, ruling absolutely Gilbert’s Mikado,’ the Senate merely 
performing the duties present-day parish There 
are, however, some even happier comparisons, some telling phrases, 
and spirited narratives stirring episodes like that the Ten 
Thousand.” 

should, indeed, have liked little more about the civilisation 
Minoan Crete, allusion least Greek tyranny, and some 
clearer indication that the territory Sparta and Athens did not 
account for most the Greek mainland; Roman History some 
mention might advantageously have been made—in simple terms— 
the meaning and the diffusion Roman citizenship under the 
Empire. These, doubt, are relatively small details which the 
teacher should able supply, and not detract seriously from the 
value the book. The illustrations, which are all black and white, 
cover wide range subject, and are mostly clear and appropriate. 
The maps, with the exception those pp. 114 and 172, are too full 
names, especially that central Italy (p. 99), and suffer inevitably 
from the small size the page and the texture the paper. The 
portrait-bust Alexander the Great (p. 84) suggests rather Futurist 
Gollywog than soldier genius, and the picture called Geese 
the Capitol (p. 109) shows the Capitol, the Capitoline Wolf, and 
vast numbers Gauls climbing the battlements, but the geese are 
invisible (or are they skilfully camouflaged ?). 

Errors fact are commendably scarce, but cannot accept the 
statements that Epaminondas fell 364 Cynoscephale, that 
early Greek coins were stamped with the figures Gods,” nor 
should Alexander’s first encounter with Darius referred the 
battle “the Issus.” Misprints occur pp. 83, 91, and 132. 
these flaws are eliminated can distinctly reeommend Mr. Newman’s 
book for beginners tender years. 


Ancient History owe debt gratitude Mr. Norman 
Baynes for his excellent bibliographies Greek and Roman History 
published the Work Classical Studies (1918-19, but covering 
longer period). Nothing better the kind exists; Mr. Baynes’ 
industry and his range information are quite exceptional, and 
can only hope that will continue what scholars have long 
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Stuart Jones, Haverfield’s successor Camden Pro- 
fessor Ancient History the University Oxford, has taken 
the theme his inaugural lecture (Fresh Light Roman Bureaucracy, 
Clarendon Press, 1920, pp. 39, 6d. net) the Code Regulations 
the Idios Logos, papyrus text the first importance for the 
study the administration Roman Egypt under the early 
The term Idios Logos would seem have meant originally simply 
paid any imperial revenues not derived from regular taxation, whether 
direct indirect; thence the title was transferred the official who 
superintended the collection such revenues. This 
code regulations, compiled 149 under Antoninus Pius, 
thus described its author quote from the translation Professor 
Stuart Jones) 

have made abridgement the middle chapters the code 
regulations drawn the divine Augustus for the department 
the Idios Logos, and the additions made from time time 
Emperors the Senate the Prefects for the time being 
the Idioi Logoi, and set before you order that you may 
find this brief compendium aid memory and enabled easily 
deal with the cases which come before you.” 

The interest the document from jurists will 
gain fresh material for that contrast between imperial law and the 
law actually administered the Hellenised eastern provinces 
which was the theme the epoch-making book Mitteis: from 
students religion will enlarge their knowledge the organisation 
the Egyptian State Church, which under the early Empire was, 
Rostovtsev’s words, longer political factor, but fiscal 
above all, the Gnomon shows what extent 
the State bureaucracy interfered the daily life the subject, and 
how every hand that subject was beset with regulations, any 
breach which carried fines confiscations its train. 

Professor Stuart Jones has chosen this Gnomon for the subject 
his lecture, feeling that the study will convince the most sceptical 
that there still progress made the field Ancient History.” 
those who would object that the study the bureaucracy 
imperial Rome leads into one the most arid wastes the map 
history, replies Certainly should the last wish see 
the study Ancient History divorced from that modern life. 
and course all hope, and try believe that autocracies the 
old sense are things the past, and that when William Hohen- 
zollern made his ignoble exit from the political stage, despotism 
tempered say from the earth. 
But very much fear that are far from having seen the last 
what may called inverted autocracies, whether they stalk naked 
and unashamed Dictatorships the Proletariat clothe them- 


First published Schubart 1919, Cf. Wilhelm Schubart Der Gnomon 
des Idios Logos. Teil. Der Text Agyptische Urkunden aus den staatlichen 
Museen Berlin. Griechische Urkunden. Band. Heft. Weidmann. 
Berlin. 1919. pp. 44; Gerhard Plaumann: Der Logos. Untersuchung 
zur Finanzverwaltung hellenistischer und Zeit. 
der preuss. Akad. Wiss. 1918. Phil.-hist. Klasse. 71; 
Otto Lenel und Josef Partsch: Zum sog. Gnomon des Idios Logos. 
berichte der Heidelberger Akad. 1920. Abh. 
Heidelberg. Winter. 1920. pp. 32. 
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selves the flowing robes the Omni-competent State. Those auto- 
cracies, already see only too plainly, will bring with them their 
own bureaucracies, with the old tendencies and the old dangers; and 
unless are warned the experience the most finished system 
fiscal and administrative network which humanity has ever 
been enmeshed, our case likely the end little better than 
that the subjects the later emperors Rome. That the final 
justification for the expenditure time and labour the search for 
such fresh light discovery may continue throw upon the methods 
Roman bureaucracy which culminated that Byzan- 
tine servile state Egypt which Mr. Bell has recently given 
masterly sketch the Journal Egyptian Archeology (vol. iv. 
Parts II-III, 1917, pp. 86-106). 


THESE two volumes Texts for illustrating Florentine 
Life the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, Miss 
Esther Roper each) are valuable additions series 
which has already made name for itself among historians. Miss 
Roper has chosen her extracts with discrimination, and the contrast 
between republican simplicity, depicted the earlier volume, and 
the Medicean splendour the fifteenth century well brought out. 
The advice and information travelling merchants given Francesco 
Balducci Pegolotti, agent the Bardi Company, show what 
distances the fourteenth-century Florentine penetrated, while one 
extract least indicates that the ways commerce have not changed 
the course the centuries. Pergolotti’s advice selling goods 
Constantinople runs follows: not forget that you treat 
the custom-house officers with respect, and make them something 
present goods money they will behave with great 
civility, and always ready appraise your wares below their real 
notice that there reference, either the text 
the bibliography, the remarkable series documents relating the 
Medici family, published under the title Catalogue the Medici Archives, 
when some the originals were sold Christie’s 1917. Some 
the letters Lorenzo the Magnificent, particular, might well have 
been included the later volume. Another serious omission that 
the dates the authorities cited. History Florence, 
take but one example, quoted freely for the fourteenth and 
early fifteenth century without any indication that writing 
some hundred years after the events which describes. 


critical period between the close the Seven Years’ War and 
the outbreak the American Revolution studied from new angle 
Prof. Schlesinger’s The Colonial Merchants and the American 
Revolution (Columbia Univ. Press, 1918). examines great detail 
the agitations among the mercantile leaders the American communi- 
ties, and traces out the Non-Importation Movement 1768-1770, its 
break-down, and the subsequent split between the radical leaders like 
Samuel Adams and their mercantile associates. The efforts check 
the growing lawlessness the colonies means the Continental 
Association 1774, and its capture the radicals who converted 
into weapon against the Imperial Government, are studied with 
copious references the original papers. The work one sound and 
patient historical scholarship, but suffers from overcrowding 
fact and regrettable deficiency synthetic interpretation. may 
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placed alongside Mr. Sydney Fisher’s very lively Story the 
American Revolution with great advantage, for the two books are really 
complementary and admirably supply one another’s deficiencies. 
They reveal how the great schism the English Empire was terribly 
painful and prolonged tearing apart living organism fibre fibre, 
and not the sudden and spectacular parting has sometimes been 
painted. 


the main Mr. Gooch’s little guide The French Revolution 
8d.) fulfils its purpose directing the student the most 
valuable books the subject. Perhaps the chief omission the almost 
complete neglect contemporary memoirs. The immense literature 
this kind bearing upon the French Revolution is, indeed, very un- 
equal value and large part untrustworthy. Still cannot ignored, 
for more fully than anywhere else can recover the modes 
thought and feeling that extraordinary time. the section upon 
the Revolution outside France expected reference Seeley’s Life 
Stein, the most elaborate biography foreign statesman attempted 
any English author. Mr. Gooch’s judgments upon individual 
historians will not always command general assent, but they are usually 
fair and discriminating. 


GENERAL literary criticism lies outside the scope this Review. 
But the attempt introduce great historic personages into imagina- 
tive literature has peculiar interest for students history. 
difficult and perilous. Shakespeare succeeded it, but not know 
too much about Henry Julius not feel confident 
that his Napoleon (Milford, 2s. Mr. Herbert Trench has succeeded. 
None can deny that the character and career Napoleon are fitted 
enthral the imagination. But lived when mankind had lost the 
power creating legend and know too much about him. When 
feel that the dramatist has read the subject, when meet 
the play with incidents speeches already familiar memoirs, 
the delicate atmosphere poetic illusion becomes troubled. 


first authoritative account the new Czecho-Slovak Republic 
small volume entitled (in the series Les 
Contemporains, Paris, Rieder, 1921, 5fr.) Professor Louis Eisenmann, 
author the standard work the Austro-Hungarian Dual System, 
and successor Ernest Denis Director the recently founded 
Institute Slavonic Studies Paris. After the briefest possible 
historical survey, Eisenmann traces for the geographical and racial 
features the country, its new political institutions and administra- 
tion, the main economic and industrial facts, and summary recent 
progress art and literature. useful supplement this volume will 
found small English pamphlet Three Years the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic (Prague, Orbis, 1921), which though written 
avowedly for propagandist purposes, states very fairly and succinctly 
the various problems internal and external policy confronting what 
unquestionably the soundest, the most progressive and most pacific 
the so-called Succession Austria-Hungary. Meanwhile 
very valuable contribution Western knowledge modern Czech 
culture has been made Matéjéek and Wirth their profusely 
illustrated monograph Art contemporain (Prague, 
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One least the results the European revolutions which the 
war precipitated welcome historians, and that the publication 
revolutionary authorities diplomatic documents which conven- 
tional conservatism kept hidden the dark. Professor Pribram’s 
Secret Treaties Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914 (Harvard University 
Press, 1920; Milford, Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.), does not, 
however, cover the period the war, and contains nothing sen- 
sational the Bolshevist publication the Allied secret treaties 
November 1917. Nevertheless down the outbreak the war only 
one the treaties here printed was generally known, and even that 
one partially. This volume therefore contains material that indis- 
pensable for the student recent history. pity that this 
American edition postpones second volume Professor Pribram’s 
account the negotiations which preceded the signature the five 
successive Treaties the Triple Alliance, 1882, 1887, 1891, 1902, and 
1912; and that the necessity translating French documents for 
American public should double the size, cost, and time producing 
the book. What have, apart from the text the Treaties, 
brief introduction, which Professor Pribram’s Austrian bias comes 
out his representation Italy the evil genius the Triple 
Alliance. ascribed solely Italy’s incessant urging that 
the second treaty, concluded February 20, 1887 longer 
exhibits the purely defensive nature characteristic the first treaty 
(p. 8). Professor Pribram admits complains that only the Vienna 
archives were his disposal, and expresses the hope that other 
Powers will equally public-spirited the interests history. 
far the British Government concerned, his plea will fall deaf 
ears; and under present conditions the Foreign Office likely 
maintain the reputation has acquired being the most impervious 
Europe any kind public spirit which leads publication. 
While Vienna opens its doors 1914, London keeps its closed 
1860. 


Proressor CaRLTON well-known Political and Social History 
Modern Europe was natural introduction and equipment for 
his Brief History the Great War (The Macmillan Co., New York, 20s. 
net), which useful narrative events and reasonable discussion 
the varied aspects the War. Written from the American point 
view, naturally lays more stress than British histories the 
later stages the War and less the period before American inter- 
vention. There also, perhaps, little bias the emphasis the 
rapidity with which the United States intervened the field 
battle after her declaration war, and the silence observed with 
regard the collapse American organisation October, 1918, 
which retarded Foch’s plans and placed heavy burden upon the left 
wing the Allied advance. But one can quarrel with Professor 
Hayes’s underlying thesis that American intervention decided the 
issue, and many will concur with his regret the American 
Government did not make full participation the United States 
the War conditional upon the formal repudiation the Entente 
all existing secret Still, distance and detachment lend 
certain vagueness his view details. accounting for the 
sorry loss reference made the fact that the 
approaches were barred neutral territory and territorial waters, 
and the retreat from Mons recounted without mention the British 
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stand Cateau the French ripost Guise. So, too, there 
inadequate appreciation the part played October-November, 
1918, the battles Cambrai and the Selle breaking the German 
resistance. The account Jutland should revised some one 
familiar with sea-fighting, and the statement (p. 23) that 
throws its projectile almost straight true few guns 
larger than machine-guns. The losses Neuve Chapelle (p. 115) 
were not 13,000 lives,” but 13,000 casualties, and the British military 
age was not raised 1918 fifty-five (p. 310). Nor true (p. 74) 
that German air-raids marked the first time since the Norman Con- 
quest that the soil England had been violated foreign 
late War was, the contrary, the first great European war which 
England fought without suffering enemy land except prisoner. 


| | 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, 1920-21. 


[Under this heading proposed indicate the main lines 
historical research pursued various Schools giving 
lists theses and publications accepted for higher degrees, essays 
graduates awarded University etc., with, where possible, the 
names the Professors and other teachers under whose direction they 
were prepared. When the work has been printed particulars publica- 
tions are added footnotes. each University the degree Doctor 
(or in) Letters (or Literature) may awarded consideration the 
candidate’s whole contribution the advancement all 
except Birmingham, Edinburgh, Leeds, and London the work submitted 


must published. Theses accepted for the lower degrees are frequently 
published later, wholly 


UNIVERSITY CAMBRIDGE. 


Essays. 


The Adam Smith Prize (triennial) for subject economic science 
economic history. The Hare Prize (quadrennial) for subject ancient 
Greek Roman history. The Bas Prize (annual) for the best English 
essay subject general literature, such subject occasionally chosen 
with reference the history, institutions, destinies and prospects 
the Anglo-Indian One the Members’ Prizes (annual) for 
English essay some subject connected with British history 


The Prince Consort Prize and Thirlwall Prize are given alternate years for 
historical essays. 


Thirlwall, 1921. 
The Miners’ Unions Northumberland and Durham. Welbourne. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 


Historical subjects may offered for the degrees Bachelor Arts, Doctor 
Philosophy (instituted 1919), and Doctor Letters. Copies the theses 
are deposited the University Library. 


Research B.A. 


Candidates for this degree carry their work under the direction and 
supervision prescribed the Degree Committee, and under such conditions, 
any, may laid down that 


Relations between the Bombay Government and the Marathi Powers 


Study the Historical Development the National System Finance 
China. Lone Liang. 

The Scottish Universities are future added the list the request 
the Continuation Committee the Anglo-American Conference Professors 
History, 

The regulations under which the various degrees and prizes are awarded 
may found the Calendars the respective Universities. 

Publication book indicated printing the title italics, publisher 
and date being given the notes. Publication other forms indicated 
the notes only. the doctorate lists, signifies various papers and articles. 
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Litt.D. 

Candidates for this degree must Masters least five years’ standing, 
Bachelors Medicine least seven years’ standing, and must submit printed 
work which claims original contribution the advancement science 
Since the Degree Committee never specifies the extent which the 
several works submitted them the same author have influenced their 
favourable judgment, only possible here specify one the author’s 


principal works. 
1921. The Rise South 


UNIVERSITY EDINBURGH. 


The degree Ph.D. was instituted October, 1920. Copies all theses 
accepted are deposited the University Library. 


Ph.D. 
Emigration from the British Isles, 1815-1921. Carrothers. 
and Social Condition England the Eve the Industrial 
Revolution, with special reference Lancashire. Moffit. 
The Military Forces and Public Revenues Scotland, 


Gray. 
Hannay. 
UNIVERSITY GLASGOW. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 
Historical subjects may offered for the degrees both Doctor Philosophy 
and Doctor Letters. Theses accepted must published, and copies are 
deposited the University Library. 


Essays. 

The Beardmore Prize Franco-Scottish History and Literature open 
alternate years candidates from the University Glasgow, and candidates 
from the University Nancy. The Gold Medal awarded every second 
year for essay historical subject. The Robert Locke Bremner Memorial 
Prize awarded for study early and Scandinavian History and 
Literature. The Carnegie Essay Prize and the Hume Brown Prize Scottish 
History are open graduates any Scottish University. 


Carnegie Essay Prize. 


Scottish Colonial Schemes prior the Union: Study Colonial History. 
Insh. 


Ewing Gold Medal. 


ANDREW BROWNING. 


UNIVERSITY LEEDS. 

M.A. 

The Political Philosophy Tocqueville. (Prof. Grant.) 

English Opinion the American Civil War. Emily Taylor. (Prof. 
Grant.) 

Bishop Gibson and the Convocation Controversy. Norman Sykes. 
(Prof. Grant.) 

GRANT. 


UNIVERSITY LIVERPOOL. 
Copies all theses are deposited the University Library. 


M.A. 

this University graduates Honours proceed the M.A. degrees 
reports research work progress, under approved teachers, and only those 
who obtained pass degree are required present thesis for the M.A. 


Longmans, 1910. 
Continuation Oxford B.Litt. thesis: see History, 249. 
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Contribution the Study Early Invasions Wales. Higgins. 
(Mr. Glyn Davies and Mr. Garmon Jones.) 

The English Rule France, 1422-1435. Annie Hague. (Dr. 

Some Phases Poor Law Policy and Administration between 1760 and 1834, 
with special reference the evidence the Welsh Vestry Minutes, 


Ph.D. 
Local Administration France, 1180-1328. Bertram Schofield. (Dr. 
Coopland.) 
WEBSTER. 


UNIVERSITY LONDON. 


Historical subjects may offered not only for the degrees M.A., Ph.D. 
(instituted 1919), and D.Lit., but also for those M.Sc. (instituted 1914) and 
D.Sc. (Economics). Copies all theses and publications accepted are deposited 
the University Library, South Kensington. 

Theses accepted for External degrees are not included this list, they 
were not prepared under the direction the University. 


The Muscovy Company the Late Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. Mildred Wretts-Smith. (Dr. Hubert Hall). 

History the Canadian Civil MacG. Dawson. (Prof. 
Graham 

Indian Finance from 1860. Vakil. (Prof. Cannan.) 

Labour Transition® (since 1914). Orton. (Prof. Hobhouse.) 


M.A. 


Scutages and Aids Medieval England. Helena Chew. (Prof. Hearn- 
shaw.) 

The Defensor Pacis Marsilio Padua and John its relation 

en.) 

The Education Women the Seventeenth Century. Phyllis Wood- 
ham Smith. (Prof. Adamson.) 

The Struggle for Power the Senegal and Gambia, 1660-1713. Thora 
Stone. (Prof. Newton and Dr. Caroline Skeel. 

The English Establishments the Gold Coast the Second Half the 
Eighteenth Century. Eveline Martin. (Prof. Newton and Dr. Caroline 
Skeel.) 

The Policy Great Britain Regard the Continental Revolution 
1848-9. Strong. (Prof. Hearnshaw and Mr. Hilary 


Ph.D. 


The Colonial Agents the British West India Islands, the Close the 
Eighteenth Lillian Penson. (Prof. Newton, Prof. Pollard, 
and Mr. Adair.) 


Jerrries Davis. 


UNIVERSITY MANCHESTER. 


Historical theses may offered for the degrees M.A., M.Ed., M.Com., 
Ph.D., D.D., and 


M.A. 


Richard Coeur Lion before his Accession the Hilda 
Prescott. (Prof. Tout.) 


Published under the title Official King, 1921. 

Philip Allan, 1921. 

Part published the Hist. Rev., July, 1921. 

One section published Hist. Rev. xxxv. The Early 
Use Teste ipso.” 
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The Government Mortimer and Queen Isabella 
Gibson. (Prof. Tout.) 

The Administration the Subsidies under Edward III, 1336-1348. 
Gregory. (Prof. Tout.) 

The Chancery the Reign Edward III. Wilkinson. (Prof. Tout.) 

The Trading Relations and Rivalry between England and Spain, 
Kaye. (Prof. Unwin.) 

The Movement Opinion England regards Indian Affairs, 1757-1773. 
Eric Emmett. (Prof. Muir.) 

The Relations the Mahrattas with the British Power. Kathleen 
Walker. (Prof. Muir.) 

The Influence the Wakefield School British Colonial Policy. 
Martin. 

The Family Economy the Working Classes the Cotton Districts, 1784- 
1833. Frances Collier. (Prof. Unwin.) 

Bolton and the Development its Cotton Industry from the Industrial 
Revolution 1870. Constance Bradley. (Prof. Unwin.) 

The Social and Economic Conditions the Lancashire Miner, 1870. 
Dorothy Moore. (Prof. Unwin.) 

The Squatter New South Wales, 1830-45. Wilson. (Prof. 
Unwin.) 


Ph.D. 
The King’s Principal Secretaries State under the Early Stuarts. 
Florence Evans. (Prof. Tout).? 


UNIVERSITY 


Prize Essays. 


The Lothian Prize awarded for essay some point foreign history 
between 476 and 1786, which may either the result research skilful 
essays awarded either the Arnold the Beit and Herbert Prizes all 
represent research: the Arnold some subject Ancient and Modern history 
alternately, the Beit and Herbert Imperial History. 

The Arnold Prize was not awarded 1921. 


Lothian. John Witt. Woodruff. 


The Influence the Missionaries upon European Expansion the 
Pacific. Divided between Warren and Martin. Young, 
the third competitor, was awarded the HERBERT Prize. 


DEGREEs. 


Historical subjects may offered for the degrees B.Litt., D.Phil., and 
D.Litt. 

Candidates for the degrees B.Litt: and D.Phil. carry their work under 
the supervision the Board Faculty within whose sphere their subject falls. 


B.Litt. 

Peace and War Ancient India. Armour. (Oriental Languages 
and 

The English Wool Trade during the Thirteenth Century. Miller. 
(Modern History.) 

English Social Life displayed the Literature the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries. Thomas, (English.) 

The Influence the Methodist Movement Social Life Wales. 
Lloyd. (Modern History.) 


One section published Hist. Rev. xxxvi. The 

One section published Hist. Review xxxv. 513-528, 
Emoluments the Principal Secretaries State the Seventeenth 
Miss Evans has also published, jointly with Mr. Adair, Writs Assist- 
ance, 1558-1700,” xxxvi. 356-372. She spent the second year her 
studies University College, London, under the direction Prof. Pollard and 
Mr. Adair. Prof. Firth Oxford also gave her advice throughout her course. 

The Lothian Prize Essay for 1920, The Knights Malta, Cohen, and 
the B.Litt. thesis Luke Cyprus under the Turks, have now been 
published the and the Oxford University Press respectively. 
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Education and the French Revolution. J.G. Worth. (Modern History.) 
British Policy towards Canada, 1812-1837. Martin. (Modern 
D.Phil. 
The Constitutional History the French Church, 1438-1682. Frank 
Streatfeild. (Modern History.) 


UNIVERSITY WALES. 


A., B., indicate Aberystwyth (Professor Edward Edwards), Bangor (Pro- 
Lloyd), and Cardiff (Professor Bruce) respectively. 


M.A. 


Giraldus Cambrensis, Invectionibus, transcribed from the Vatican Manu- 
edited with historical introduction. Davies (A.). 

Norman Lordship Glamorgan, its settlement and early organisation 
the death Gilbert Clare, 1314. Nesta Jones 

The Life and Character Lorenzo de’ Medici. Thomas (B.). 

Social Problems and Social Theories during the Sixteenth Century (1520-70) 
with special references the writings More, Starkey, Crowley, Ascham, 
Latimer and Elyott. Davies (B.). 

The Norfolk Rising under Robert Kett, 1549. Walker (C.). 

HERBERT BRUCE. 
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IRELAND. From Cesar the Anglo- 
xxxii+416 pp. Dublin: Gill. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 790.) 

Methuen. (p. 666.) 

Com- 
pared with the collectar St. Wulf- 
stan, and kindred documents. Vol. 
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original account life the medieval 
university. Trans. Seybolt. 
122 pp. Univ. Press. 
Supp. 496.) 

Tout. pp. Manchester Univ. 
Press. le. 6d. 

York: Holt. (p. 556.) 

CoMPLETE PEERAGE England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain, and 
the United Kingdom, extant, extinct, 
Ed. the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs and Doubleday. Vol. 
859 pp. Catharine 
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XIV. Part 1312-1313. Ed. 
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THe CHRONICLE MUNTANER. 
Trans. from the Catalan Lady 
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Trans. Lt.-Col. Salmon. 
Oriental Translation Vol. 
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Miller. 582 pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 408. (p. 778.) 

Ure. viii+175 pp. Methuen. 


(p. 692.) 

ISABELLE GRANDE: REINE 
CasTILLE, 1451-1504. Jane 
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(p. 727.) 
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Bayle. Madrid: Fe. (p. 
772.) 


MS. Harleian 6,382 Ronald Bayne. 
146 pp. Early English Text Society. 
Milford. 

Roberts. 6d. (p. 691.) 

mans. 288. (p. 724.) 

Feet CUMBERLAND. 
During the reign Henry VIII. 
v+19 pp. During the reigns 
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Series. Vol. XXXI. xxix+283 pp. 
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Vol. II. Meetings the first Com- 
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THE PROCEEDINGS THE HAGUE 
Vol. The Conference 
1907. Meetings the Second, 
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